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NOUNS AND VERBS: THE RHETORIC 
OF GRAMMAR 


Bower Aly 


have observed, is “Nouns and 
Verbs: The Rhetoric of Grammar.” Or, 
if I may be permitted on this occasion 
the luxury of a correct verb, the title of 
my lecture was “Nouns and Verbs: The 
Rhetoric of Grammar.” Some months ago 
when Dean McBurney asked me for my 
tile I had in mind trying to develop 
some quasi-scholarly conceits: the es- 


. title of my lecture, as you 


sential masculinity of nouns, the verita- 
ble femininity of verbs; the rhetoricality 
of nouns, the grammaticality of verbs. 
Here, let me assure you, I had a vision 
of depths to explore, of wonders of meta- 
physics and linguistics. But when the 
thermometer reached a hundred and 
five degrees in Columbia, Missouri, I 
let the vision pass, and you are there- 
fore to be spared the intricacies of a 
meandering mind. 


With a few minor revisions to adapt it to a 
reading, rather than a listening, audience, this 
is the text of a lecture which Professor Aly de- 
livered at Northwestern University during the 
1954 Summer session. Dean James H. McBurney 
of The School of Speech has graciously allowed 
publication of Professor Aly’s remarks in The 
Speech Teacher. 

As a Past President of SAA, a Past Editor of 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech (and frequent 
contributor to it as well: there are fifteen en- 
tries after his name in the newly-published 
Index to The Quarterly Journal of Speech), 
author of the definitive study of Alexander 
Hamilton's rhetoric, a co-author of The Funda- 
mentals of Public Speaking, and Editor of the 
NUEA Debate Handbook, Professor Aly surely 
needs no introduction to readers of The Speech 
Teacher. 


Yet if it were necessary to justify the 
“nouns” and “verbs” in the original ti- 
tle, I could do so on a principle estab- 
lished by a young gentleman of six, who 
delights to teach me nouns, verbs, rhet- 
oric, and grammar—to mention only a 
few of the subjects of our discourse. 
This young gentleman of six is currently 
afflicted with a disease for which (since 
I know no name for it) I shall have to 
coin a term: riddleitis. What is it that 
is black and white and read all over? 
Why, a newspaper, of course. But my 
young friend’s favorite riddle is some- 
what more subtle. What is it that runs 
on four legs, barks like a dog, and has 
feathers? Did you give up? I suppose 
you must. The correct answer, I am as- 
sured, is “‘a dog.”” Now, when my friend 
is reproached with the obvious fact that 
dogs don’t have feathers, his reply is 
quite casual: “Oh,” he says, “I just put 
that in to make it hard.” 


II 

Now if I may suppose that the nouns 
and verbs in my title have thus fulfilled 
a function, I wish to talk with you for 
a while about a completely practical 
problem—one in which teachers of writ- 
ing and teachers of speaking have a com- 
mon and compelling interest. The prob- 
lem is comprehended in the second part 
of my title: The Rhetoric of Grammar. 
The problem is correctness and what 
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to do about it. Since our terms rhetoric 
and grammar are somewhat unstable, let 
me first endeavor to establish for our 
talk here together a common _ under- 
standing of them. By rhetoric I mean, 
in essence, what Aristotle defined in Ars 
Rhetorica as “the art of observing in 
any given case all the available means of 
persuasion.” By grammar I mean in the 
present context “the science of observ- 
ing in general the established uses of 
the forms of language.” I am aware that 
the term grammar has other and _ per- 
haps broader meanings, but I trust you 
will agree that to many young people 
and some older ones, it is frequently 
found in company of the concept 
of correctness, of what is right or 
wrong to speak or write. Will you note 
certain distinctions? Relatively, rhetoric 
is personal, grammar is impersonal; 
rhetoric refers to any given instance, 
grammar refers to “established uses in 
general”; rhetoric is an art, grammar is 
a science; rhetoric deals with persuasion, 
i.e., the conception and communication 
of ideas; grammar deals with established, 
i.e., accepted, approved, or received us- 
ages of language. 


Now the problem, as you will recall, 
is correctness and what to do about it. 


Once, apparently, the teacher of gram- 
mar had an easy time. Assuredly, in 
those halcyon days, a correct, if not a 
quasi-legal, usage did exist. To be sure, 
students had to have their mouths 
washed out with grammatical soap oc- 
casionally to remind them of their ob- 
ligation toward language; but everyone 
knew that a correct usage existed: the 
teacher’s simple task was to teach it and 
to enforce it. Somebody else had de- 
cided what forms were right, what forms 
were wrong. The source of authority 
varied: sometimes it was the grammar 
textbook; sometimes it was the spelling 
book; sometimes it was the dictionary, 


that gay deceiver; sometimes it was the 
“way Aunt Martha always said it”; 
sometimes it was “the way we say it in 
Boston.” No doubt you have heard of 
the young lady from Dubuque who told 
the Boston dowager about her home in 
Iowa, only to have the dowager say with 
sweet condescension, “In Boston, my 
deah, we pronounce it Ohio.” Perhaps 
the dowager was akin to the Boston girl 
who was overheard to complain about 
the awful heat on the campus during 
the summer session at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Her companion, likewise from Bos. 
ton, replied, “But, my deah, what can 
you expect, three thousand miles from 
the ocean?” 


Before we condescend to the ladies 
from Boston, however, let us examine 
ourselves. Who among us is without sin? 
Can anyone of us say truthfully, “I have 
never felt a moment’s superiority at 
hearing another person’s mispronuncia- 
tion, another person’s error in gram- 
mar?” The misconception that a single 
standard governs usage, coupled as it 
often is with social or regional provin- 
cialism, is one of the most difficult to 
overcome. Sometimes I think teachers 
of English and of speech are especially 
prone to suffer from it, and they may 
decline to be converted. I have in mind 
one lady of my acquaintance, a teacher 
of English, who imagines herself to be 
a guardian angel of purity in English. I 
should imagine that her students regard 
her more as a guardian dragon—but let 
that pass. She envisions herself, I verily 
believe, as commissioned to carry on 
ceaseless war against colloquialisms, vul- 
garisms, errors and, in strict fact, any- 
thing resembling vigor in the English 
tongue. She has an enormous ‘isk, in 
which I am happy to report she is not 
succeeding. One of her students said to 
me not long since, in metaphor which 
would have shocked his genteel teacher 
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as much as it delighted me, “It’s a hell 
of a note when a fellow can’t open his 
mouth without putting his foot in it.” 
Now I will admit that the young man’s 
metaphor was a bit mixed; his reference 
to the lower regions was doubtless trite; 
and, as I explained to him, his senti- 
ments were not expressed with complete 
felicity. But I applaud his characteris- 
tic American vigor, his escape from ped- 
antry, and his forthright and meaning- 
ful communication. 


The teacher of English of whom I 
have just spoken would doubtless un- 
derstand the teacher of speech who iden- 
tified herself to a friend of mine some 
years ago as they were both returning 
from a convention in the East. “Oh, 
Professor,” she said, “I just adore my 
profession. All day long I go about 
plucking the roots of ugliness and plant- 
ing the flowers of beauty.” I have never 
heard anything more of this young lady; 
I nope that she is happily married and 
devoting her gardening proclivities to 
raising tulips. She will serve to explain, 
I think, why the teacher of speech and 
perhaps to a less degree the teacher of 
English is still sometimes thought to be 
engaged in the occupation which a 
friend of mine describes as “the waving 
of arms and the gargling of sweet 
sounds.’” Some years ago I had occasion 
to ask a child for an opinion of his 
teacher. “Well,” was the reply, “she’s 
all right; but she sounds just like a 
speech teacher.” I know what was 
meant; and so, I perceive, do you. 


Now the mother of pedantry is cor- 


rectness; and the father—if indeed ped- - 


antry has an acknowledged paternity, 
which I beg leave to doubt—is fear: the 
fear of being wrong, of being in the out- 
group, of losing caste, of betraying ig- 
noble and ungrammatical origins. My 
counsel is to bury pedantry ten feet 
deep under a wagon load of paving 


stone. Do not trifle with it. And re- 
member that the mother of pedantry is 
a false notion of correctness. 


Ill 


The misconception just described has 
persisted because teachers continue to 
believe that “correctness” is somehow 
built into words, is in fact determined 
by laws of language. Observe that peda- 
gogs rather than grammarians have per- 
petuated the error; the grammarians of 
the old school looked to usage to deter- 
mine grammar, rather than to grammar 
to determine usage. It was left to the 
New Grammarians to institute a differ- 
ent view of correctness: correctness ex- 
ists, we are now told, in the speaker. 

Apparently the new grammarians be- 
lieve that every man should be his own 
grammarian. Revolting against the old 
standards of usage, and against the con- 
cept of grammatical “correctness,” some 
of the new grammarians apparently 
would have us subscribe to the idea that 
“anything goes.” “Leave your language 
alone,” is not only a book title but a 
slogan. Is it not regrettable that the 
new grammarians, in warring upon the 
pedagogy that finds peculiar virtue in- 
herent in certain forms of language, 
should waste their energies in giving 
impetus to a second misconception, 
equally false, that every man should 
make his own grammar—or to put it in 
the words of Professor Robert A. Hall 
Jr., “A native speaker of a language can, 
by definition, never be wrong in his use 
of his native speech. . . .”? 

Will you observe how curiously the 
misconception has shifted? Our friend 
of a moment ago—the one who went 
about plucking the roots of ugliness 
and planting the flowers of beauty— 
found the source of righteousness in 


1 Robert A. Hall Jr., “Don’t Meddle Ignor- 
antly With Your Language,” The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXXIX (February, 1953), 44- 
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language to be implicit. She and her 
friends are the lawgivers. Professor Hall 
will have none of this nonsense. Cor- 
rectness in language exists—it exists, 
however, not in the language, but in 
the speaker, provided only that the 
speaker is using his native tongue. 


Now so far as grammar goes, Professor 
Hall may be right. I do not understand 
the new grammarians well enough to 
speak with confidence. And so long as 
the native speaker whom Mr. Hall men- 
tions engages only in soliloquy and ap- 
proves of what he hears, this native 
speaker might well be allowed to receive 
Professor Hall’s blessing and follow his 
own bent. But has it not occurred to 
Professor Hall and those who agree with 
him—as surely it has occurred to you 
and me—that language is characteristic- 
ally employed not in soliloquy, but in 
communication with another person or 
persons? Suppose we examine by appli- 
cation the thesis that the native speaker 
is always right. 

Here is a young man who has lived 
all of his nineteen years in Brooklyn. 
He has learned his native tongue at the 
southwest corner of Toid Avenue and 
Toidy-Toid Street. Consumed with am- 
bition to be a radio announcer, or an 
actor, or a teacher in the city schools of 
New York, or a practitioner of any one 
of a number of other professions, he 
seeks a job—whereupon he is told gently 
but firmly that he is unemployable. The 
roles he wishes to play, the duties he 
wishes to perform, require a different 
kind of speech, a different kind of gram- 
mar. “But I can’t be wrong,” says the 
young man from Brooklyn. “I speak my 
native tongue!” “O.K., O.K.,” I can 
hear the prospective employer reply, 
“you're all right for you, but you're all 
wrong for us.”” We are led to question 
Professor Hall’s dictum: “A _ native 
speaker of a language can, by definition, 


never be wrong in his use of his native 
speech. .. .”” Whose definition? Professor 
Hall's? The new grammarians’? The 
speaker's? Or may we not suppose that 
the hearer also has something to say in 
defining correctness? May we not sup 
pose that the young man from Brooklyn 
has been refused employment by a gen- 
tleman who is also a native speaker of 
his own language, a man who has lived 
in New York City for forty-seven years. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
for today, as for the long ago, the hearer 
is the speech’s end and object. The 
standard is determined not by the lan- 
guage itself, not entirely by the speaker, 
but at least partially by the hearer—the 
end and object of the speech. 

“But,” you object, “hearers don’t all 
have the same standard. They disagree.” 

Precisely. And the _ disagreement 
among the hearers leads to a further 
rhetorical fact about grammar: The 
English language as spoken in_ the 
United States knows, not one, but many, 
standards of correctness. ‘What is correct 
in the Rotary Club in South Bend may 
be incorrect in the Rotary Club at 
Baton Rouge. The language spoken in 
Scarsdale may or may not be acceptable 
in the Bronx. The English grammar 
employed by a truck driver writing 
home to his wife in Kokomo may be 
entirely acceptable to his audience; but 
the same grammar in a letter by a Phila- 
delphia lawyer to his wife might well 
give her cause for concern. 

Please observe that I have not said 
that standards of correctness are rela- 
tive; I have not said that they are un- 
important. I am saying that they are 
various. To push the point to its abso- 
lute limit, grammatically and rhetoric 
ally, I shall say that a specific standard 
of acceptance exists for every discourse, 
written or spoken. Every communica- 
tion is a specific act of which. the hearer 
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or reader is the end and object—and the 
final judge. 


“But,” you say, “doesn’t this view tre- 
mendously complicate our problem of 
teaching written and spoken English?” 

Not at all. It merely demonstrates 
that complications exist, and that we 
ignore them at our peril. The effective 
teaching of written and spoken English 
to young Americans is one of the most 
dificult tasks that could be undertaken. 
It is so difficult indeed that no promise 
of success can be assured unless we elimi- 
nate the expendables and limit the ob- 
jéctives. I would say first, you can’t teach 
anybody anything that he doesn’t want 
to know. If the son of the truck driver 
from Kokomo doesn’t want to change 
his habits of writing and speaking, and 
cannot be persuaded to do so, ours is a 
lost cause. Second, language is a major 
part of life, and the schools (perhaps 
fortunately) teach only a small part of 
it And third, correctness, even as de- 
fined herein, is not the most important 
attribute of language. I think of others 
more important: accuracy, perspicuity, 
and fluency, for example. Accuracy, 
perspicuity, and fluency, taken togeth- 
er, make for eloquence, and eloquence 
may or may not be grammatically cor- 
rect, by the standards commonly re- 
ceived. As I recall, of two of the most 
eloquent discourses I have ever heard, 
one was highly correct and the other 
quite incorrect in the conventional sense 
of “grammar.” ‘The incorrect or un- 
conventional eloquence I remember 
well after the passing of years. It was 


a speech delivered by an Irish section. 


boss along a railroad right of way in 
the blazing sun of a Missouri August. 
The eloquence was addressed to a mem- 
ber of the crew who had just dropped 
a crowbar on the boss’s foot. The dis- 
course, which I would never repeat in 
this genteel company, employed lan- 


guage that I had not heard before and I 
believe not since; it discussed the unfor- 
tunate workman’s ancestry and his pos- 
terity. It consigned him to oblivion in 
this world and to something worse in 
the next. For sheer eloquence of inven- 
tion and for forthright power of deliv- 
ery, I have never heard the equal to this 
speech, which I can think to contrast 
only with the invective of Lord Corry. 
Now this speech was delivered in the 
boss’s personal brogue. Its locutions had 
not been submitted to the grammarians 
for their approval. But while it was 
doubtless not enjoyed, it was certainly 
understood and respected by its im- 
mediate audience. 

The other occasion of eloquence 
which I recall at the moment occurred 
in highly respectable circumstances. An 
aged minister, ill and known by himself 
and by his congregation to be appearing 
before them probably for the last time, 
stood with hand upraised in the sanctu- 
ary, and said in a barely audible voice 
tremulous with illness, fatigue, and 
emotion: ‘May the Lord watch between 
me and thee while we are absent one 
from another.” 

Every word was heard in a stillness 
that testified to the eloquence of the 
communication. 

I trust you will not misunderstand 
me: I do not suggest that standards of 
usage are irrelevant to writing and 
speaking. I say merely that while cor- 
rectness, rightly understood, is impor- 
tant, eloquence is more important. But, 
if we are honest with ourselves, must we 
not admit that too often we discourage 
eloquence by preoccupation with cor- 
rectness? 


1V 
Our central problem, as you will re- 
call, is correctness and what to do about 
it. My thesis is that the pedagogs, the 
linguists, and the new grammarians to 
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whom we have turned for wisdom about 
language have apparently neglected the 
point of view of rhetoric; and the con- 
fusion into which teachers and students 
have fallen may be attributed to the 
failure to perceive and to employ that 
point of view. What is the basic point 
of view of rhetoric as applied to gram- 
mar? Stated simply, it is that the hearer 
or reader will determine what is correct 
for him; and what is incorrect for him 
cannot be wholly correct, despite the 
copybook maxims and the speaker's na- 
tivity. Let me illustrate. 


Recently I observed in a shop stew- 
ard’s manual some advice to foremen: 
“If you ask a workman, ‘What is your 
job?’ and he says, ‘I’m the maintainance 
man,’ do not reply, ‘And what are your 
chief maintenance problems?’ ” 

If we assume that maintenance is the 
received pronunciation, then maintain- 
ance was incorrect linguistically; but the 
foreman who replies with maintenance 
is incorrect rhetorically. He has not re- 
membered that the hearer is the speech’s 
end and object. I do not hesitate to en- 
dorse the recommendation of the shop 
steward’s manual. After all, it simply 
teaches good manners, does it not? It 
exemplifies the kind of manners that led 
Lord Rosebery to use the gardener’s lo- 
cutions when talking to the gardener, 
the kind of good manners that requires 
us to consider first the equanimity and 
the comfort of the other person. In this 
respect rhetoric is more important than 
grammar: in the long run, grammar 
may be trusted to take care of itself, but 
the workman corrected may develop the 
idea that the steward is “talking down” 
to him; and he may leave off both 
maintainance and maintenance. 


I am reminded of another story of 
my boyhood. A shopman in the round- 
house—an Irishman, perhaps spiritually 
akin to the section boss I mentioned 


earlier—went unannounced into the of- 
fice of the division superintendent of 
the Illinois Central Railway and asked 
for a pass to Chicago. The division su- 
perintendent said, “Paddy, you're a 
good workman, and I like you; but this 
is no way for you to act. Now if you will 
come back here at nine in the morning, 
take off your hat, and knock at the 
door, I'll admit you and receive your 
request.” Paddy turned on his heel and 
left without a word; but promptly at 
nine o'clock the next morning he 
knocked at the superintendent’s door, 
took off his hat, and on being sum- 
moned walked into the office. 

“Well, Paddy,” said the division su- 
perintendent, “what can I do for you 
this morning?” 

“Faith,” said Paddy, “and ye can go 
to the devil fer me. I got me a job on 
the Wabash!” 

Having approved the rhetorical theory 
of the shop steward’s manual and, by 
implication, the rhetorical practice of 
Paddy, I wish to call your attention to 
the narrow limits of their running. They 
do not declare maintainance to be supe- 
rior to maintenance; they do not require 
the shop steward to adopt a pronuncia- 
tion alien to him; they do not suggest, 
though they may permit, a program of 
language teaching in which pronuncia- 
tions could be changed; they do confirm 
the ancient doctrine that requires re- 
spect for the hearer. 


This doctrine can be applied in an- 
other context. Nowadays much is heard 
about split infinitives. So far as I know 
the learned grammarians and members 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of English who have propounded the 
latest truth on this question to split or 
not to split have done so by reference to 
linguistic and grammatical principles. 
The current teaching seems to be to 
split—but with a rule. But all of our 
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learned friends seem to have overlooked 
the consumer of their goods—the man 
to whom the infinitive—split or unsplit 
—jis addressed. Doubtless our maintain- 
ance man of a moment ago would have 
no allergy to infinitives, split them how 
you will. Doubtless Paddy, who got the 
job on the Wabash, would not recog- 
nize an infinitive half as quickly as he 
would an insult. But some people do 
recognize and object to a split infinitive, 
particularly when the splitting has not 
been neatly done. I do not say that they 
are right. I do not say that they are 
wrong. I do say that in some communi- 
cations it may be well to consider not 
only whether the speaker may wish to 
split his infinitive, not merely whether 
the supposed laws of grammar will per- 
mit it; it may be well to question wheth- 
er the usage may not impede the quick 
communication of the main idea, may 
not lead some hearers up by-paths rather 
than down the main track of utterance. 
I would almost be willing to paraphrase 
St. Paul: 

If splitting an infinitive make my brother 
to offend, I will split no infinitives while the 
world standeth. .. . 

I say I would almost be willing to 
paraphrase St. Paul. I say almost be- 
cause I am troubled by a private worry 
which I hope without irreverence here 
to express in public. What would St. 
Paul have done in speaking before an 
audience composed in like parts of the 
members of the Mars Hill Vegetarian 
Society and the delegates from the 
Peleponnesian Meat Institute? Remem- 
bering his address on Mars Hill, I have 
no doubt that he would have been ade- 
quate to the occasion; but I raise the 
question here to suggest that problems 
of rhetoric, as applied to grammar or 
otherwise, are difficult. Rhetoric, in 
strict fact, is a difficult business; it is 
always getting itself involved with men 
and women, those stubborn creatures, 


who can’t see the truth that is as clear 
as day to you and me! 

Now if you wish to join the great bat- 
tle for the split infinitive, I have no per- 
sonal objection. I would ask only, “Is 
splitting your infinitive—or not split- 
ting your infinitive—worth in a given 
instance what it may cost in terms of 
annoyance, or irritation, or distraction 
to your reader, your hearer?” Your 
hearer, your reader, may be wrong 
about infinitives; he may need to be 
taught. Can you afford to teach him? 
If you are to consider the point of 
view of rhetoric, you will have at least 
to raise the question. 

V 

Our problem is correctness and what 
to do about it. Our answer, to which, 
believe it or not, we have been progress- 
ing steadily, if somewhat circuitously, is: 
Teach it, but teach it from a point of 
view that makes room for rhetoric. To 
what extent the teacher should share 
this point of view with students is one 
that discretion must determine. But the 
teacher should understand that the art 
of using a language is in some respects 
like the art of opening a door. Correct- 
ness does not exist in the lock, nor in 
the key, nor even in the man who opens 
the door: it exists in the process of 
getting the door open with as little 
fuss as possible. The speaker’s language 
key, written or spoken, should fit as 
gracefully as possible into the language 
lock of the hearer or reader. That per- 
son is most gifted in language who can 
open the most doors with the greatest 
facility—though of course we must re- 
member that some doors are much more 
difficult to open than others; some locks 
are more difficult to master. And the 
key to a bank vault may be more costly 
and more valuable than the key to a 
shanty. 

Observe that the rhetorical concept of 
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correctness avoids the notion—unsound 
in my judgment—that the language is 
best which calls no attention to itself. 
Language may be innocuous, colorless, 
and ineffective; language may be recog- 
nizably “different” and yet be entirely 
acceptable rhetorically. Some language 
may call favorable attention to itself 
without impeding communication: rec- 
ognition of some differences may actu- 
ally enhance acceptance. I know a dis- 
tinguished Scotsman whose language de- 
viations from the norm of many mem- 
bers of his audiences are radical, de- 
lighttul, and effective. Franklin Roose- 
velt’s speech was markedly different in 
some respects from that of the great ma- 
jority of his hearers. It is not recorded 
that his fireside chats suffered appreci- 
ably. 

On the other hand, I know a man 
whose effectiveness suffered because he 
could speak only one kind of pidgin. 
When he addressed his hearer in Japa- 
nese pidgin, the Chinese workman re- 
plied, obviously displeased, “You tinka 
me Japanee?” 

Nor does the rhetorical concept of 
correctness suggest that utility is neces- 
sarily the only standard. The hearer 
can sometimes be entrusted to respond 
to functional beauty in language—and 
what other genuine beauty can language 
possess? —True grace and beauty in lan- 
guage are not to be found in self-con- 
sciousness and pedantry. Would it not 
be correct to say that obvious striving 
after correctness is incorrect? 





VI 

If it be true, as we have said, that 
the rhetoric of grammar in English sug- 
gests not a single, but a multiple, stand- 
ard of correctness, then are we not 
obliged to teach those of our students 
who aspire—and I am _ old-fashioned 
enough to wish that all of them would 
—are we not obliged to teach them how 


to speak and write for more audiences 
than one? I must admit that I haye 
sometimes seen a student who would 
profit, in my judgment, from exposure 
to the kind of language used in the 
wheatfields of Kansas or the shrimp 
boats off the Texas coast. This expe. 
rience of language would not prosper in 
the schoolroom. Fortunately, we can 
trust most of our students most of the 
time to learn the language of the 
home, the school, and the street without 
benefit of pedagogy. What the school 
has to teach, what the school has been 
designed to teach, what the school 
knows best how to teach, is the special 
language that should prepare the stu- 
dent for admission into the company 
of educated men and women, into the 
great realms of ideas and values that 
have been and can be expressed only in 
language not easily learned and unlike- 
ly to be mastered by chance. We wish 
for those of our students who aspire 
the command of a language which can 
be heard without displeasure all the 
way from Bangor, Maine, to San Diego, 
California; all the way from Miami, 
Florida, to Seattle, Washington. These 
students we should teach as earnestly, 
as vigorously as possible—but without 
necessarily disparaging other audiences, 
other standards of correctness. Perhaps 
our aspiring ‘student may need not a 
key, but a whole ring full of keys. 
May I refer again to the young man 
with whom I began this discourse—the 
one who teaches me nouns and verbs? 
If this young six-year-old were to grow 
up in Hawaii I would wish him to learn 
both pidgin and English; and I do not 
know which would perturb me more, 
to have on my hands a son who had 
failed to learn the lingua franca of the 
boys of the Islands, or a son who chose 
not to master that wonder of wonders, 
the great English-American language. 
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But I certainly would never send him ter Raleigh observed, to write a perfect 


neces 
wri to school to learn pidgin; I would send passage is neither more nor less difficult 
wuld him to school to learn English. than to lead a perfect life. Yet we ought 
sure VII to persist in all our efforts, rightly con- 
the Well, then, I hear someone say, are ©eived, to make our students both elo- 
imp we not right back where we started quent and correct; for in achieving com- 
xpe- from? _Perhaps—but I hope with a dif- mand of their native tongue they should 
rin ference. The arts of discourse are not acquire knowledge and _ skill—perhaps 
can easy to learn, not easy to teach, if we even wisdom—that will serve them well 
the understand our whole task. As Sir Wal- today and in time to come. 
the 
out 
1001 
een 
a EXCURSUS 
cial PRONUNCIATION 
stu- ore + ; ‘ ° 
This department of elocution is sometimes termed orthoepy (correct 
any speech.) It is properly but an extension and application of the subject of 
the the preceding lesson. Articulation regards the functions of the organs 
hat of speech; and pronunciation, the sound produced by these functions, as 
rin conforming to, or deviating from, the modes of good usage. Speech being 
the: merely a collection of arbitrary sounds, used as signs of thought or 
. feeling, it is indispensable to intelligible communication, that there be a 
‘ish general agreement about the signification assigned to given sounds; as 
ire otherwise there could be no common language. It is equally important 
can that there be a common consent and established custom, to regulate and 
the fix the sounds used in speech, that these may have a definite character 
20 and signification, and become the current expression of thought. Hence the 
a" necessity that individuals conform, in their habits of speech, to the rules 
™ prescribed by general usage,—or, more properly speaking, to the custom 
ese of the educated and intellectual classes of society, which is, by courtesy, 
tly, generally acknowledged as the law of pronunciation. Individual opinion, 
out when it is at variance with this important and useful principle of accommo- 
re, dation, gives rise to eccentricities, which neither the authority of pro- 
aps found learning, nor that of strict accuracy and system, can redeem from 


the charge of pedantry—Samuel Worcester, A Third Book for Reading 
ba and Spelling with Simple Rules and Instructions for Avoiding Common 
Errors and a Vocabulary of Words Used in the Lessons, that are to be 


is Defined (Boston: Charles J. Hendee, and Jenks and Palmer, 1843), p. 43. 
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WHAT IS INFORMATION? 


Dale D. 


ner? of The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Claude Shannon? of 
the Bell Laboratories published the 
basic concepts of Information Theory, 
these concepts have helped solve many 
highly complex problems of communi- 
cation engineering and have opened im- 
portant new vistas in several fields. 


i the eight years since Norbert Wie- 


However, most of us are not engi- 
neers and are interested in Information 
Theory, if at all, because of its possible 
application to the direct, person-to-per- 
son communication situation which 
characterizes speaking and writing. It is 
this phase of the problem I should like 
to discuss here. 


In any communication channel— 
whether television, radio, or the human 
nervous system—a major question is the 
amount of information it can transmit 
over a given period of time. Basically, 
experimental measurement can deter- 
mine this, but only if one can measure 
the amount of information in a given 
message. Generally speaking, _ this 
amount will depend upon the number 
of symbols employed in the “language 
code” transmitted: that is, Morse Code, 


Mr. Drum has just joined the faculty of Long 
Beach [California] State College as an Instruc- 
tor in Speech. At the time of writing his pro- 
vocative essay, however, he held a similar post 
at The Pennsylvania State University. 

Mr. Drum took his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees at the University of Southern California, 
majoring in rhetoric and psychology, and minor- 
ing in philosophy of science and aesthetics. 


1 Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics, or Control 
and Communication in the Animal and the 
Machine (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1948), p. 194. 

2 Claude Shannon and Warren Weaver, The 
Mathematical Theory of Communication (Ur- 
bana, Illinois: The University of Illinois Press, 
1949), P. 117. 


Drum 


with two symbols, sends information 
more slowly than teletype, with the 
twenty-six letters of English. The basic 
reasons for this rate differential are not 
too difficult to understand. 

At any point in a message, one might 
ask, “What is coming next?” or, more 
specifically, might ask a separate ques 
tion for each symbol in the language 
used: “Is a dot coming? A dash? Or a 
space?” Obviously then, in any case, the 
more symbols in the language, the more 
questions one can ask. Consequently, 
when the next symbol arrives, it will 
answer all the questions asked; and, nat- 
urally, the more questions answered by 
the symbol, the more information. So, 
for instance, a dot in Morse Code an- 
swers only three questions, while an 
“A” in English answers twenty-seven, 
the latter therefore involving more in- 
formation.’ Thus, one could say that the 
more uncertainty about the message 
each symbol clears up, the more in- 
formation. 

But there is another factor here to 
complicate the picture. Suppose that 
one paused at a point in an English 
message where the letter “Q” had just 
been received; how many questions 
about the next signal could one ask? 
From a practical standpoint, actually 
none could, since it is virtually certain 
that the next letter will be a “U.” In 
this instance, one could also say that 


8One should note that, technically, the 
theory presents this as a logarithmic, rather 
than a linear, relationship. Thus, a sixteen- 
symbol “language” would have only twice as 
much information as a four-symbol one, not 
four times as much. This factor, among others, 
makes some of the complexities of the com 
municative system more manageable, especialls 
the ones considered in this paper. 
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the “U” transmitted no information, 
since its coming is almost perfectly 
predictable. Thus, since in any lan- 
guage—at least any useful language— 
all of the symbols will not be equally 
probable in any given moment, the 
amount of information in any given 
part of a message will vary tremen- 
dously. This variation concerns the en- 
gineer only very generally, since he must 
provide for a vast number of different 
messages.* However, the speaker or 
writer must consider the single message, 
making this prediction factor extremely 
important. One should note that the 
prediction—and, of course, the amount 
of information—will depend not only 


upon the message, but also upon the 


reader or listener, especially when one 
thinks in terms of words rather than let- 
ters or phonemes. 

In other words, if you know what I 
am going to say next, there will be no 
information in that message and so we 
come to a concept extremely useful in 
the classroom: the mere transmission of 
words does not insure that the message 
will contain information, for such trans- 
mission will depend upon the _ back- 
ground of the readers or listeners. Fre- 
quently, one finds students who feel that 
clarity, effectiveness, and meaning de- 
pend only on their writing or speaking; 
but when exposed to Information 
Theory concepts, they can soon see that 
the audience will determine, as much as 
they, how much information they trans- 
mit. This concept not only clarifies the 
situation for the student but also forces 
him to consider his audience as a part 
of his communication. An extreme—and 
often devastating—example of this er- 
tor is the instance of a student handing 


*For several examples of some engineering 
applications proposed which took more cogni- 
vance of the nature of the messages, see Francis 
Bello, “The Information Theory,” Fortune, 
XLVIII, 6 (December, 1953), 136-141, 149-150, 
152, 154, 156, 158. 


in a theme carefully copied from an ar- 
ticle well-known to the instructor. 

Since the amount of information will 
depend upon the degree to which an 
audience is unable to predict what is 
coming, the relationship of Information 
Theory to “originality” and “triteness” 
should be obvious. the former implying 
high information flow and the latter, 
low. Thus, the teacher not only has a 
general measure of “triteness” in a 
theme or speech, but a/so must remem- 
ber that this concept is relative to the 
audience: what is trite to professors may 
be anything but, to struggling college 
freshmen. 

Now, let us consider another aspect. 

There is a great deal we do not know 
about learning, but this much we can 
say: whatever happens, it involves a 
physical change in the brain due largely 
to sensory impression. So, when I 
learned the word “dog,” I had to see 
and hear it first, for it did not “just 
grow” like Topsy; and, further, now 
that I know the word and the physical 
change has taken place, it can be said 
that I recognize it, but not that I learn 
it. 

This difference implies the obvious 
conclusion that learning is dependent 
upon new sensory impulses and that the 
amount of learning will depend upon 
the amount of newness in the sensa- 
tions. Sounds like the definition of in- 
formation, doesn’t it? 

As a matter of fact, this similarity is 
real and important. Though no one has 
yet, to my knowledge, tested this idea 
experimentally, it would seem very like- 
ly that as the amount of information in- 
creases in a message, so does at least the 
possibility of learning. This concept is 

5 At the present state of understanding, this 
must be considered to be a necessary but not 
sufficient condition. Problems of interest, gen- 
erally, prevent this from being both neces- 


sary and sufficient (high information but low 
interest will generally not mean high learning). 
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especially true, and far more meaning- 
ful, if one thinks of the “symbols” trans- 
mitted as words or even ideas, rather 
than letters or phonemes. Consequently, 
it may be said that speed of learning 
will depend in large measure on the 
amount of information transfer. And, 
of course, the amount of information 
in a message will depend upon the prior 
learning of the receiver. This is a very 
helpful and meaningful concept for use 
in conjunction with the expository es- 
say or the speech to inform. 

Implied so far but not yet specifically 
stated is the concept of “channel ca- 
pacity.” Any given channel which passes 
information has a certain capacity of 
transmission. It may, of course, trans- 
mit less than that capacity, but never 
more. Thus, a high fidelity radio can 
play low quality broadcasts, but a table 
model will only imperfectly transmit 
“hi-fi.” 

The same limitations are true of in- 
tra-human communication. The human 
channels open to us, which include the 
nervous system and brain of each mem- 
ber of the audience, are limited and, 
most importantly, are far more limited 
than one might suspect. We are used 
to hearing of the fantastic capabilities 
of the human brain. Certainly, in many 
ways, they are fantastic, but the amount 
of information the brain can receive— 
remembering to define this in terms of 
the new or unexpected elements of the 
message—is actually not great. Shannon 
calculates, for instance, that a television 
set could transmit all the information 
received in a human lifetime, if suitably 
coded, in just sixteen minutes!® It is 
no wonder, then, that it is so easy to 
confuse freshmen, to talk over the heads 
of sophomores, and to fail to get over 
all one would like to high school classes. 

Note, then, that if one were to say, 


6 Bello, op. cit., p. 154. 


“A reticulocyte is an immature erythro. 
cyte’’ to some high school students, the 
lack of understanding would be due, 
not to a lack of information, but to an 
overabundance of it, so much more than 
the channels could transmit. in fact, that 
what got through was not enough to 
have meaning. 

Thus, we come to the interesting con- 
clusion that, in practical terms, we 
should plot the amount of effective in. 
formation transfer possible on a scale 
with a zero at both ends!*? At one ex. 
treme, there is virtually no information 
because the audience can predict what 
is to come; at the other, almost none 
because the channels are so overloaded 
nothing of use can get through. Some- 
where about the middle is the point 
where there is a maximum flow of in- 
formation, some new material, enough 
to “fill the channel,” but not so much 
as to overload it. And note especially 
that this scale is a continuum, so that 
these conditions gradually merge into 
one another, and one can talk over the 
heads of an audience to a slight degree 
or he can leave them gasping. 


But Information Theory can apply to 
more than “teaching’’ situations, defin- 
ing the term broadly. D. O. Hebb*® sug- 
gests the provocative idea that the 
amount of interest, attention, and pleas- 


7 This concept of a scale with zero at both 
ends could prove extremely valuable in many 
areas. Consider how we might use it, for in- 
stance, throughout the study of writing and 
speech—not to mention all the arts—where one 
is accustomed to thinking of “too little and too 
much are both bad: work for the mean.” This 
concept could also prove useful in the study of 
emotion, where the “value” of emotion (in 
terms of organic facilitation) rises with the 
emotion to a maximum, then slowly disinte- 
grates with further rise of emotional level. 

8 Donald O. Hebb, The Organization of Be 
havior (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc, 
1949), P- 335- This is one of the most challeng- 
ing and provocative books in psychology of the 
last decade; any person working toward under 
standing of human behavior should become fa- 
miliar with his concepts of both learning and 
emotional arousal. 
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ure received from any sense impression 
will depend, among other things, upon 
the amount of new material in that im- 
pression. Rephrased slightly, this state- 
ment means that the amount of pleasure 
will depend upon the amount of in- 
formation. Thus, “an old and tired 
diché” is not only dull but also repre- 
gnts low information transfer; on the 
other hand, writing that is “fresh and 
new” is interesting and contains much 
information, while “meaningless jum- 
bles of words” come from too much in- 
formation. So, it may turn out that the 
more information, the more pleasure, up 
to the point of “overloading the cir- 
cuit.” Certainly, a small amount of 
information will mean little pleasure, 
and, probably, much pleasure will in- 
dicate high information flow; further 
research will have to tell us whether a 
great deal of information will automat- 
ically mean much pleasure. 


We should note here that the infor- 
mational capacity of the individual, un- 
der the present definition, will be ap- 
proximately the same as his learning 
capacity, or, stated differently, his in- 
telligence. —Thus, obviously, a more in- 
telligent person can receive information 
faster than a less intelligent one. Per- 
haps less obvious is the possible applica- 
tion of this concept to artistic matters, 
lor painting, sculpture, and music trans- 
mit information in just the same man- 
ner as do spoken messages.® Informa- 
tion Theory, then, may provide us with 
a clue to why some people like Bee- 
thoven, for instance, but others are to- 
tally unable to develop an appreciation 
for him, while still others find they can 


®The reason titese do not seem to fit into 
this theory is that they present us with more 
complex “languages” and ones which are not 
a& conveniently broken up into units as the 
spoken or written language. But once we have 
tstablished the “units,” there is no reason for 
artistic matters of this sort not being an inte- 
gral part of the application of this theory. 


appreciate him only after long exposure. 

Needless to say, the suggested appli- 
cations of Information Theory pre- 
sented here do not contain the mathe- 
matical precision of the engineer. But 
this limitation is not necessarily a draw- 
back. One must work with what he has, 
and considering the fantastic complexity 
of the inter-personal communicative 
situation, the basic principles presented 
here are about all one could desire, 
though we can hope that further re- 
search will add greater refinement to 
the ideas. We should remember also 
that the writer or speaker does not al- 
ways have time for arithmetic, even if 
it is available, having to make his de- 
cisions quickly; in these instances, basic 
principles are more important than sta- 
tistical formulae. Further, the “verbal 
statistics”’® implied in literary or rhe- 


torical criticism, and even the more pre- 


cise realms of psychotherapy, lack the 
definiteness of numerical statistics but 
all are, nonetheless, powerful tools of 
understanding. 

There are, of course, many other areas 


10 Here I use the term, “verbal statistics,” 
to describe all verbal, evaluative, or compara- 
tive statements, such as “more,” “less.” “big,” 
“slightly better,” and the like. Though these 
do not employ numbers, they nonetheless imply 
measurement and all that the term connotes. 
That writers often overlook this factor is one 
of the major “blind spots” of modern studies. 
To say that one novel is better than another, 
or the characterization of one actor superior to 
another's, or the ethical appeals of a speaker 
more telling than another's implies statistical 
concepts no less than to say that one table is 
longer than another or that one person's in- 
telligence is greater than another's. Consequent- 
ly, this concept seems to indicate that the critic 
or evaluator of speech, writing, or art is more 
of a scientist than an artist and should strive 
for the same goals of precision and dependa- 
bility as the scientist. Most particularly, it 
means that he should be aware of the major 
statistical problems and attempt to overcome 
them: criteria for measurements, tolerances, 
choice of units, validity; reliability, comparison, 
and the like. The implications here are vast. 
And, one should note, the terms “content anal- 
ysis’ and “General Semantics” have already 
suggested some—though not all—of these im- 
plications. 
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SPEECH TEACHING AROUND THE WORLD 
Il A CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 
Robert T. Oliver 


HE enrichment of work in our 

academic field requires, as it does 
in other fields, the co-operative inter- 
change of ideas among many people, 
comprising many backgrounds and types 
of experience. Fundamentally, the field 
of speech, as we know it, draws its prin- 
cipal inspiration and many of its guid- 
ing principles from the work of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Only lately 
are we discovering to what an extent 
speech theory was also substantially de- 
veloped in even earlier times in Egypt, 
and in the Far East.? There is no doubt 
that the academic discipline of speech 
as we currently conceive it is developed 
far more highly in the United States 
than in any other part of the world. But 
as I have already indicated, in many 
countries there are broad parallels to 
the work we do here.’ I am still far 


In this essay Professor Oliver presents in detail 
some of the materials he reported in tabular 
form in the first article of this series, “An 
Initial Survey,” which appeared in the immedi- 
ately preceding issue of The Speech Teacher. 
Whether this is the final as well as the second 
article in the series will depend upon what 
further information Professor Oliver may re- 
ceive from the recipients of his questionnaire. 
For the latest news of Professor Oliver, see 
“The Bulletin Board” in this issue. 

1See the comments on the oldest known 
works, The Instruction of Ptah-ho-tep and The 
Instruction of Kegemni, in Andrew Thomas 
Weaver, Gladys Louise Borchers, and Donald 
Kliese Smith, The Teaching of Speech: A Text- 
book for College Courses in Speech Education 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952), pp. 24-27. 

2See James I. Crump, Jr. and John J. Dreher, 
“Peripatetic Rhetors of the Warring Kingdoms,” 
The Central States Speech Journal, 11, 2 (March, 
1951), 15-17, and “Pre-Han Persuasion: The 
Legalist School,” The Central States Speech 
Journal, 111, 2 (March, 1952), 10-14. 

’See “Speech Teaching Around the World: 
An Initial Survey,” The Speech Teacher, V 
(March, 1956), 102-108. 


from adequately assembling and ana- 
lyzing the data concerning the world- 
wide teaching of speech. However, my 
efforts to collect the facts have met with 
a cordial reception well indicated in a 
letter from the Greek Embassy, which 
says, in part: “The Greek Ministry of 
Education would be happy indeed to 
contribute in the measure of its possibil- 
ity to the efforts of the Speech Associa- 
tion of the Eastern States of the United 
States in promoting the art of speaking 
and to share with it its experience.” 


I 

The report from Greece indicates that 
public speaking is taught in theological 
seminaries and in high schools and col- 
leges there; group discussion, speech 
correction, phonetics, and voice im- 
provement are taught in the grammar 
schools and high schools; oral inter- 
pretation, dramatics, speech science, and 
the histories of oratory and speech 
theory are taught in the high schools. 
The only extracurricular speech activ- 
ity noted is dramatics in the high 
schools. No courses in the teaching of 
speech are offered in Greece, and no 
textbooks or other teaching aids are 
available in the Greek language, accord- 
ing to the report. This fact indicates 
that the considerable amount of speech 
work indicated is probably very infor- 
mal, and is interwoven with other 
courses. 


From the Ministry of Education of 
the Republic of Argentina came a de- 
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tailed statement, which merits quotation 

in full: 

In all branches of instruction, from the pri- 
mary level up to the university and in special- 
ized schools, oratory is given special attention. 

In courses concerned with language teaching 
in the primary grades, this instruction in ora- 
tory deals with: oral composition; simple de- 
scription of concrete things;—this being gradu- 
ally increased to true imaginative compositions. 

Similar instruction is apparent in the teach- 
ing of reading, when students are requested to 
“fill out” or give oral resumés of pages assigned; 
to present biographies of authors; and to de- 
scribe parallels with other passages, etc. 

The organization of small debates on themes 
dealing with local topics is recommended and 
recognized as valuable in even the early grades. 
This facilitates in the students the ability to 
express themselves orally, to reply to objections 
that are raised, etc. 

Programs on the primary level are devised to 
present subject matter which provides, in the 
opinion of the Ministry, a legitimate approach 
to the teaching of oratory. In the same way, 
this discipline is cultivated in instruction at 
the intermediate level. 

It should also be pointed out that occasion- 
ally the Ministry of Education has organized 
oratorical debates. The values of these contests 
in encouraging “good speech” and in aiding 
students in “speaking well” are many and 
varied. Likewise, it may be said that students 
in the various branches of instruction, making 
use of extra-curricular school activities (as well 
as within the limits of prescribed reading 
courses), take part in delivering speeches, pre- 
senting plays, etc. 

Problems arising from defects or disorders in 
pronunciation and hearing are handled by: 

(1) The Department of School Health, which 
selects from those children entering pri- 
mary school (as well as failures and re- 
peaters) those who show disorders of this 
kind. They are then sent to the Depart- 
ment’s centers of re-education, where these 
defects will be treated by specially trained 
teachers. 

(2) The Municipal Polyclinics of the City of 
Buenos Aires, which provide for special 
consultation and treatment, and the In- 
stitute of Phoniatrics (a sub-department of 
the National Ministry of Public Health), 
to which adults may repair for the correc- 
tion of Speech defects. 


I] 

The Educational and Cultural Coun. 
sellor of the Embassy of India repro- 
duced the questionnaire which I sent to 
him, and submitted it to various col. 
leges, universities, and Provincial Of. 
fices of Education in India, from which 
a total of seventeen replies came. These 
replies showed every evidence of care. 
ful consideration; many carried mar. 
ginal notations, indicating a doubt 
about the precise meanings of terms, or 
describing briefly the nature of the 
work offered. Emphasis is upon extra- 
curricular and_ incidental work in 
speech, rather than upon special courses 
—although these, too, are offered in en- 
couraging number. Courses in_ the 
teaching of speech, on either the under- 
graduate or graduate level, are not avail- 
able to Indian students; and teaching 
aids, including textbooks, are non-ex- 
istent, except as they may have been im- 
ported. The Indian Embassy indicated 
an interest in exploring the possibility 
of placing selected Indian students in 
graduate work, with aid in the form of 
scholarship or assistantships in de- 
partments of speech in American uni- 
versities. Through this means, the fu- 
ture development of speech work in In- 
dia may be greatly facilitated. The re 
sponses from India came from the fol- 
lowing individuals: * 

S. C. Mitra, Professor of Psychology, 
Calcutta University, who indicates there 
is work in oral interpretation, dramatics, 
and speech correction in all classes; and 
in public speaking and group discus 
sion in the higher classes. 

The Director of Public Instruction for 
the State of Hyderabad reports ver\ 
little speech work, except that debate, 


4 The reason for listing their names and ad- 
dresses is my hope that many American teach- 
ers of speech will send them books, syllabi, and 
other teaching aids—as well as any helpful 
suggestions. 
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discussion, and dramatics are encour- 
aged as extrac urricular activities in the 
secondary schools, some parliamentary 
law is interwoven with other courses, 
and radio programs utilizing students 
are presented over the State-owned ra- 
dio network. He suggests that it would 
be helpful to rec eive copies of textbooks 
and other teaching aids. 

Shri G. C. Rath, Registrar of Utkal 
University, Cuttack, replied that no 
work is offered in speech in organized 
classes, that textbooks are not available, 
and that the contribution of teaching 
aids would be appreciated. He adds 
that plays are presented in high schools 
and colleges, and that 

Debates in English and regional languages 
are conducted periodically in the high schools, 
in which students of the top classes participate. 
Debates and discussions are organized in all 
Colleges under the auspices of the College Stu- 
dents Unions, in which mostly students and 
sometimes teachers participate. 

Shri C. R. Myleru, Reader in English, 
Drama, and Elocution and R. Ramanu- 
jachariar, Professor of Education, of 
Annamalai University, in the Province 
of South India, report that their insti- 
tution has a two-year “diploma course” 
in drama, elocution, and public speak- 
ing. They indicate course work in all 
the speech areas listed on the question- 
naire except oral interpretation and the 
history of speech theory; but they note 
that the work in speech science and the 
history of oratory is offered only “in 
brief outline.” They do not have any 
teacher training work in speech, and 
they would be interested in any sug- 
gestions we in this country may have for 
a helpful, co-operative program. 

Shri S. S. Gill, Principal of the All- 
India Jat Heroes Memorial College, 
Rohtak, in the Punjab, indicates there 
is no formal offering of any kind of 
speech work, but that debate and dis- 
cussion are conducted as extracurricular 


activities in the higher secondary levels 
and in colleges. 

The Registrar of the Sri Venkates- 
wara University, Tirupati, Andhra Prov- 
ince, indicates that public speaking is 
taught “in a very haphazard manner, in 
literary societies,” that dramatics is of- 
fered in both English and regional lan- 
guages in the high schools, and that 
there are extracurricular activities in 
debate, discussion, and dramatics in the 
high schools. 


Shri R. C. Mehta, Principal of the 
College of Indian Music, Dance, and 
Dramatics, University of Baroda, Baro- 
da, reports work in all the listed speech 
areas except parliamentary law, pho- 
netics, and the history of oratory and 
speech theory, these courses leading to 
a diploma. 

Shri G. C. Mahajan, Principal of the 
D. N. Training College, Hissar, in the 
East Punjab Providence, reports extra- 
curricular offerings in debate, discussion, 
and dramatics on all levels in the pub- 
lic schools and in colleges. He says there 
is no work in public speaking, dra- 
matics, speech correction, voice improve- 
ment, radio-television, teacher training, 
or in the history of oratory and speech 
theory; but that courses are offered in 
group discussion, oral interpretation, 
phonetics, and speech science. He feels 
that American colleges can be of assist- 
ance chiefly by “enrolling a few inter- 
ested in speech training.” 

“Help would be most welcome,” re- 
ports the Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Andhra. He says public speaking 
instruction is available in high schools, 
colleges, and the University, “though 
outside the regular curriculum.” Group 
discussion is taught in “University 
classes, especially at the post-graduate 
level.” Oral interpretation is found in 
the high schools and dramatics “in most 
colleges and in the University”; parlia- 
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mentary law in law colleges; speech cor- 
rection in Training Colleges; and pho- 
netics “in Honours Language Schools, 
in the Universities, and in Training 
Colleges.” It is evident, however, that 
he means the speech methodologies are 
utilized in the teaching of other sub- 
jects, rather than being offered as spe- 
cial courses. 

The Principal at Victoria College, 
Gwaloir, reports extracurricular work 
in public speaking, debate and discus- 
sion (at mock parliaments) and dramat- 
ics in Hindi and English. As for what 
we may be able to do to assist the devel- 
opment of speech work, he replies, it is 
“difficult to say without firsthand ac- 
quaintance.” 

Shri Korah M. Mani, of Troviaer, in- 
dicates no work in speech is offered, ex- 
cept extracurricularly, and _ indicates 
that any assistance we might offer would 
be welcome. 

Vice-Principal Harnam Singh, of 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, also reports 
“very little’ work in speech, and most 
of that extracurricular, except in dra- 
matics. He thinks we could be of as- 
sistance “by supplying useful books.” 


Shri H. Rahman, Professor of Elocu- 
tion, Muslim University, Aligarh, re- 
ports considerable curricular work in 
speech in the junior and senior high 
schools, with speech correction taught 
“at all levels” and phonetics “at the 
post-graduate level.” He finds no work 
in parliamentary law or in the history 
of oratory and speech theory. Help 
would be welcome. 

The Principal of Savitri Girls College, 
Ajmer, reports work in public speaking, 
discussion, and dramatics, and says that 
“if a series of graded books for removal 
of speech defects and improvement in 
speech are sent, they would be most 
useful.” 


Shri S. N. Sharma, Principal of the 


Government Raza Degree College, Ram. 
pur, sent a very detailed statement, de 
scribing considerable utilization of 
speech methodologies in other classes, 
and widespread extracurricular work 
in speech. He notes that there is only 
“very limited” opportunity to study 
methods of teaching speech in India, 
and declares that “Any help in this di- 
rection will be most welcome.” 

Shri H. Ghosh, Principal of the A, K, 
College, Shikahabad, reports, “We have 
no specialists [in speech] here,” and 
says there is no curricular work in any 
phase of speech. “Debates are held oc 
casionally,” he says; “however [there is] 
no arrangement for training.” He notes 
that “Hindi plays are sometimes staged 
on social occasions.” 

Two Professors of English, K. §. Ureh 
and G. C. Pande, of Agra University, 
report no work in speech except public 
speaking and speech correction, at the 
“inter-section stage.” They feel we could 
be helpful “by supplying suitable books 
and competent lecturers on the sub- 
ject.” 


Ill 


Mr. Endre Torda, Attaché of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic, sent a 
nineteen-page mimeographed report (in 
Hungarian), prepard by Professor Nagy 
Adorjan, Head of the Department of 
Speech of the University of Hungary, 
Budapest, descriptive of the work in 
speech offered during the 1952-1953 aca- 
demic year. It is available chiefly in the 
Academy of Dramatic Art, the Teachers 
Training College, and the Academy of 
Theology, in the University. 

With a prefatory quotation from Sta 
lin (“Language is closely connected with 
all our deeds . . . from the conception to 
the foundation, from the foundation to 
the erection”), Professor Adorjan indi 
cates that Hungary has special problems 
in the development of skills in oral lan- 
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guage, for in Hungary the “rotting of 
the capitalistic social condition” had 
prevented the utilization in drama of 
the “language of the people” until the 
initiation of the Communist regime. He 
qualifies this statement by pointing out 
that a renaissance in linguistic realism 
commenced about a hundred and sixty 
years ago, but was short-lived. Hun- 
garian poets, he noted, utilized effec- 
tively the “perfect expression” of the 
folk language; but “‘our writers, who op- 
posed the capitalistic regime, could only 
express their conviction in lyrics and 
epics, but not on the stage, which re- 
quired the financial support of the rul- 
ing regime.” 

The victory of the Red Army [he continues] 
and the policy of our Party made possible the 
development of the national culture. Every 
healthy speech culture has to be based upon 
the folk spoken language. Our Party and State 
is supporting with the greatest generosity every 
effort of evolution, whether it is form-searching 
or new ways of expression in prose or lyric. 

However, this tremendous (till now never- 
known) development of our literature places 
an enormous responsibility on our actors and 
directors. The modern writer does not have to 
reach back so far for the precious heritage of 
progressive literature as our stage speech cul- 
ture has had to do—almost a century back. 
These two facts are causing our dramatic lit- 
erature to develop much faster than our stage 
speech, which could not catch up with it. This 
mistake must be corrected, and our cultural 


revolution must be supported by improving 
our stage speech culture. 


In this work the Soviet education in drama 
gives us immeasurable help. We have to start 
the fight on an even broader field, because the 
decadent capitalism has had its spoiling in- 
fluence a generation longer. on the speech of 
the Hungarian actor than on the Soviet. 


Out of this view that Hungarian 
speech must be elevated out of the capi- 
talistic (narrowly literary?) tradition, 
Professor Adorjan states that his Depart- 
ment is working on four major prob- 
lems: (1) the development of artistic 
speech in the mode of the folk speech; 


(2) Hungarian grammar; (3) voice 
training for singing and speaking; and 
(4) speech therapy. 

In addition to quoting Stanislavsky’s 
well-known advice that “the student 
[should] penetrate into the spirit of 
the words so he is feeling the 
words,” Mr. Adorjan also notes J. P. 
Pavlov’s injunction: “Think every min- 
ute of the reality behind the words.” 
This work in dramatic speech is con- 
tinued for four years, “so that the grad- 
uates of the drama department are not 
only perfectly speaking actors but good 
performers and lecturers, as well.” 


Work in phonetics and voice im- 
provement consists of learning the 
speech sounds, reading aloud from news- 
paper articles “freely chosen by the stu- 
dent,” then reading selections from well- 
known authors, playing of sound games, 
and sight-reading of passages selected 
by the instructor. Successive work, 
through a period of four years, covers 
analyses of folk tales, reading of prose 
from contemporary authors, presen- 
tation of epic and narrative poetry, 
study in books of rhetoric, and presenta- 
tion of passages from plays and from 
political speeches. 


The work in speech therapy empha- 
sizes drill. ‘““The Board of Directors of 
the Academy and also the professors in 
the Speech Department . . . must make 
our students realize that our society, 
which is aiming toward socialism, soon 
will not tolerate any public performance 
by individuals with speech defects.” The 
Department accepts for corrective work 
only students who have passed the age 
of puberty and whose defects may, in 
the opinion of the therapist, be reme- 
died within two years. Detailed instruc- 
tions for the guidance of instructors are 
included in the syllabus, some of which 
seem to indicate that the Hungarians do 
not have access to recent experimental 
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work in this area. For example, in re- 
lation to “breathing exercises,” the syl- 
labus reads: 

Principle: In the shortest possible time, with 
the least possible effort, take in the largest 
possible quantity of air, aiming for an even, 
easy distribution. (Beware of the Yoga theory.) 
Note the importance of correct breathing in 
short dialogues as well as in long sentences. 
Exercises should deal with fast and great air 
absorption, through uneven long sentences, and 
should aim at the correct distribution of this 
quantity of air. 


The syllabus concludes with lists of 
recommended works from which the 
students learn to read aloud, ranging 
from such classics as Sophocles, Aristoph- 
anes, Shakespeare, and Moliére, to a 
lengthy list of selections from Hungar- 
ian Communists and “critical realists” 
with a scattering of such other writers 
as Tolstoi, Balzac, Mann, Hugo, Zola, 
Cervantes, and a dozen or so of the 
leading Russian writers. 

In view of the comments in this syl- 
labus on the low estate of Hungarian 
culture under the “rotten capitalistic 
regime,” Mrs. Eva McGill (a Hungarian 
refugee who translated the text for me) 
comments: 

The thousand-year existence of the culture 
of Hungary seems nothing to the Communists. 

The Hungarian Parliament is only fifty 
years younger than the English. Eight years 


after the Magna Charta, the Hungarians adopt- 
ed their own charter of liberties, the second in 


the world, the Arany Bulla, in 1222. In 1557 
Hungary was the first nation in the world to 
enforce religious tolerance by law. . . . The 


Hungarian National Theatre played Shake- 
speare’s The Merchant of Venice for the first 
time in 1840. In the 104 years up to 1942, it 
presented 113 plays by 66 English playwrights, 
in addition to many excellent Hungarian plays. 
. .- In the period between the two world wars, 
dismembered Hungary brought up its motion 
picture industry to the third place in Europe, 
which is quite remarkable, considering the iso- 
lation of its language. 


These factors seem decidedly relevant in 
depicting the kind of cultural back- 


ground which gives to speech education 
genuine significance in relation to the 
life of the people. 


IV 


Speech teaching abroad indicates that 
teachers of speech in the United States 
have many earnest and worthy col- 


leagues laboring at similar educational: 


aims in many nations. In_ presenting 
these data, it is my hope that many 
teachers of speech will undertake to es- 
tablish helpful correspondence — with 
their fellow workers in many lands, and 
that many graduate students will under- 
take to develop theses which will be 
“studies in depth’ of the concepts and 
methodologies of speech education in 
specific nations. 


There already exists a global fellow- 
ship within the theory of speech teach- 
ing Quintilian described so well. So far 
as I know, no speech journals are cur 
rently being published anywhere ex- 
cept in the United States, and our na 
tion holds a very long lead in the pro- 
duction of textbooks in speech. We can 
do much to encourage and even to 
guide the development of sound work 
in this important educational area by: 


1. Sending books, copies of journals, and syl- 
labi to Ministries of Education and _ specific 
institutions and individuals offering work 
in speech—or interested in doing so;5 


2. Offering graduate assistantships and _ fellow- 
ships to foreign students selected by their 
Ministries of Education or by other respon- 
sible educational administrators, who will 
insure that they have an opportunity (fol- 


5In general, interested teachers may send 
books and comparable teaching aids to the 
Ministry of Education, capital city, almost any 
country, in which they may have special inter- 
est. A few specific listings (indicating my spe 
cial interest!) in addition to those appearing 
above are Chosen Christian College, Korea Unt- 
versity, Ewha College, and the Ministry of Edu 
cation, all in Seoul, Korea; Ministry of Educ 
tion, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
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. lowing their graduate work in this country) 4. Exchanging correspondence with teachers of 
tion F ae ; . : i : 
to develop courses in speech;é speech abroad, to broaden and develop their 
the ¢. Obtaining Fulbright appointments for interests and to add to our own knowledge 
American professors of speech, so that they of the work they are doing; ede} 
may introduce or help develop the teaching 5- Writing articles on speech for publication 
of speech in foreign universities; in foreign journals, in order to bring to 
their readers’ attention the philosophy and 
that ] methods of our work in speech; 
6 Heads of Departments may write to the 6. Contioul : tw ohn the lines of my 
tates Ministry of Education of any country, offering ne rit ate — y 
, graduate assistantships to suitably qualified stu- initial questionnaire or by other means, to 
col- dents, enabling them to earn master’s degrees in explore further the degree of interest and 
onal ° speech, becoming to that extent qualified to help the nature of work in speech abroad; and, 
: to inaugurate or develop the teaching of speech Gaatie 
ung on returning to their native lands. Some may san y, ; ; . . 
any even stay for the doctorate. At The Pennsyl- 7- The incorporation with the Foreign Aid 
’ vania State University we have two such stu- Program of the United States Government 
‘a — -— =~ = have a sie ay of a program of assistance to foreign uni- 
Wit a fourtn. us tar, our experience as n = _ . ‘ 
encouraging. To me this seems missionary versities in the development of speech 
and work on a high plane! courses. 
\der- 
| be 
and 
EXCURSUS 
1 in 
RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS 
TO ASSIST THE PUPIL IN AVOIDING ERRORS, &c. 
Ow- , 
e 1. WHEN reading you should look forward a little, as you do when 
mr walking, to see what is before you, and what things will make you pause a 
» far little, and where you must stop. 
Cur- 2. Read so slowly that you can speak all the words distinctly, and 
ex- pronounce them correctly; but do not drawl or whine your words, 
na- 3. Do not read as though you were reading or talking to yourself, but 
pro- as though you were telling something to those who hear you. 
om 4. Read to any person, as loudly as you would speak if talking to him. 
i 5. Avoid reading rapidly and carelessly, as you approach the end of 
rk a sentence. 
vork 0: : 
‘ 6. Sit or stand erect when you read. Leaning the head and shoulders 
Y: forward causes the voice to sound badly. 
| syl- 7. Be careful to learn and remember the stops and marks so well, 
ecific that you will know their meaning whenever you meet them. 
work 8. If a dash, stars or dots, stand for a whole word, call that 
word blank. 
llow- 9. Do not read easy lessons too fast: but always think of what you are 
their reading, and read as though you were attending to it carefully. 
yer 10. Be careful that you do not repeat your words in reading; once read- 
yer ing a word correctly, is enough. 
(fol- sail . 
11. Avoid the common error of omitting the letter f in the word of. It 
should be sounded distinctly like v. 
send 12. Read questions as you would ask them: and let your voice fall at 
| be the end of answers to questions.—Samuel Worcester, A Third Book for 
Pree: Reading and Spelling with Simple Rules and Instructions for Avotding 
spe- Common Errors and a Vocabulary of Words Used in the Lessons, that are 
— to be Defined (Boston: Charles J. Hendee, and Jenks and Plamer, 1843), 
ni- ¢ 
Edu. p. 51. 
duca- 
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THE ENGLISH TEACHER'S 
PREPARATION IN SPEECH 


Robert C. Pooley 


UMAN beings communicate with 
H each other by means of signs and 
gestures, vocal sounds, and convention- 
alized drawn, written, or printed sym- 
bols. These are the media. of communi- 
cation by language; language is the ve- 
hicle or the channel of communication, 
but communication is always the end. 
Human beings make signs and gestures, 
utter vocal noises, and create visible 
symbols in order to convey meaning to 
each other. The medium is only the 
convenience, not the end or goal. If it 
were possible to convey meaning from 
mind to mind directly, as in what is 
sometimes called mental telepathy, spo- 
ken language at least would tend to 
disappear. But for some time ahead the 
media of signs, sounds, and symbols will 
continue to be the conveniences by 
which we communicate with each other. 
Our chief concern should be with what 


On 25 November, 1955, then First Vice-Presi- 
dent Lester Thonssen wrote, “I just returned 
from attending a meeting at the Commodore 
Hotel. This was a jointly-sponsored section 
(NCTE and SAA) at which Magdalene Kramer 
[of Teachers College, Columbia University] and 
Robert Pooley of the University of Wisconsin 
spoke on aspects of “The English Teacher and 
Speech.” Both talks were excellent . . . you 
might be interested in examining the manu- 
scripts with the view of considering them for 
publication in The Speech Teacher.” 

Following this lead revealed that the Editor 
of The English Journal had already solicited 
the manuscripts. Professor Pooley’s appeared in 
The English Journal for April, 1956, and is re- 
printed here by the kind permission of the 
Editor, Dwight L. Burton, of Florida State Uni- 
versity, whose note identifying the author read, 
“Robert C. Pooley, well-known to English teach- 
ers throughout the natioy, is Chairman of the 
Department of Integrated Liberal Studies at the 
University of Wisconsin. He read this paper at 
the convention of the NCTE in New York City 
last November.” 


we communicate to one another. Our 
continued existence as homo sapiens de. 
pends upon that. 


But we do not always act, and espe. 
cially we do not always teach, as though 
communication were the first concern of 
man. I would like to suggest that in 
the education of youth, and particularly 
in the artificially created departments 
of English and speech in high school 
and college, the fundamental goal of 
communication tends to become ob- 
scured in the efforts to teach the tech- 
niques of the media. This tendency pro- 
duces two serious consequences to the 
student and to society: the first is to lead 
toward a sense of indifference concern- 
ing the meaning of what is communi- 
cated; the second is to magnify the dif- 
ferences which exist among the media 
for the sake of departmental emphasis 
rather than to stress the essential unity 
of language in all the media. In plain 
language I suggest that in the teaching 
of English the interrelationships of 
spoken and written English are often 
allowed to fade into insignificance. In 
English good form, or “correctness,” 
becomes the goal of instruction some- 
times to the point of disregard for the 
content of the communication. In the 
teaching of speech the emphasis upon 
techniques and technical gadgets often 
obscures the basic necessities and re 
sponsibilities of human speech as com- 
munication. 


For administrative convenience and 
for professional emphasis in instruction 
we have created separate departments 
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of speech in our colleges and in some of 
our larger high schools. This division 
of convenience should not be allowed to 
obscure the essential unity of communi- 
cation by language, whether in the spo- 
ken word or in the printed word. It is 
interesting how our recent technical ad- 
vances are emphasizing this unity. By 
means of the stenotype machine speeches 
are taken down as spoken, and are re- 
produced in print with only that edit- 
ing necessary to bring about the con- 
ventional printed sentence. At the same 
time great literature, available until re- 
cently only in printed form or within 
the sound range of a single reader, is 
now heard by thousands on radio, tele- 
vision, and in recordings. Is the printed 
speech “English” because it is in print? 
Is the spoken literature “speech” be- 
cause it is heard? Attempts to create 
such categories appear increasingly fu- 
tile. It is safer to agree that teachers 
of English and teachers of speech are 
concerned with the same thing, the com- 
munication of man in language, and dif- 
fer only in the emphasis given to cer- 
tain types of skills. Even then, much 
common ground remains. 


The Spoken Language 


Teachers of English and teachers of 
speech alike need a sound knowledge 
of the English language in its spoken 
forms. This knowledge is best acquired 
in a specifically planned course in the 
history of the English language. At the 
present time a considerable number of 
teachers of English and teachers of 
speech are graduated from our teacher 
training programs with no historical 
background in the language they are 
dedicated to teach. Any. teacher with 
this lack can remedy it in part at least 
by the careful reading of such books as 
Margaret Bryant’s Modern English and 
Its Heritage or Charlton Laird’s The 
Miracle of Language. For the reader who 


would like to go on to more linguis- 
tic detail Baugh’s History of the Eng- 
lish Language is recommended. This 
course or its equivalent in reading 
should result in the development of five 
basic and very practical areas of compe- 
tence. The first of these is an elemen- 
tary knowledge of the physiology of 
speech. Most teachers of speech have 
this competence; very few teachers of 
English have it. Yet to teach the spoken 
language without it is to teach in the 
dark. The very fact that speech itself is 
a function superimposed upon physical 
organs not primarily designed for such 
uses is important as a basic concept. 
Breath control, the placement of the 
voice, the sources of resonance, and the 
means of improved articulation all rest 
upon this physiological foundation. He 
who would speak well himself, and who 
would assist others to speak well, should 
of necessity have this basic competence. 


The second competence is in what is 
commonly called phonetics, or more 
properly, phonemics. This skill calls 
for knowledge of the consonants, vowels, 
and diphthongs of modern English and 
of some of the sounds of related foreign 
languages. The teacher should acquire 
sufficient ability to be able to detect 
each sound within its phonemic limits, 
to be able to transcribe the sound in 
notation, either independently or in 
combination, and to be able to analyze 
and transcribe the actual sounds made 
by a speaker regardless of the content of 
the utterance. Such training leads 
toward a scientific attitude in pronunci- 
ation and would hasten the elimination 
of some of the absurdities of pronunci- 
ation to be found still in the textbooks 
on English and speech. 

Closely related is the third compe- 
tence called phonology, or knowledge 
of the history of sounds. This ability 
is particularly important in the explana- 
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tion of the changes in spelling and form 
which have occurred in English. Why 
do we tolerate sounded but not 
drownded; leaf but not deaf |dif]; or 
such a fantastic assortment as rough, 
bough, slough, and bought? The answers 
to these and many other peculiarities ol 
English pronunciation and word-form 
rest upon phonology. To teach spoken 
English without such competence is to 
teach in the dark, and with all the er- 


ror that darkness can lead to. 


A fourth competence is morphology, 
or the knowledge of the forms of Eng- 
lish words. It is principally concerned 
with grammatical forms and their de- 
velopment. It is the key to an intelli- 
gent understanding of contemporary 
English grammar, for without historical 
perspective modern grammar is exactly 
that meaningless jumble of anomalous 
details which so often bewilders our stu- 
dents. Why do we tolerate the plural 
pronoun you when we speak to one per- 
son? Why are lie and lay so confusing? 
Why do speakers and writers confuse 
the past tenses of sink, drink, swim and 
many other verbs? Ignorance cannot be 
the answer, for these confusions are 
found in the writings of some of our 
greatest authors. Why is went the past 
tense of the verb to go? Why do people 
say dove instead of dived; proven in- 
stead of proved; boughten instead of 
bought? The answers to these and hun- 
dreds of other pecularities of English 
word-form are to be found in the study 
of morphology. It would seem that this 
study is essential to the teacher of Eng- 
glish and to the teacher of speech. Yet 
the majority of teachers in both areas 
are without competence in this abil- 
ity. What is less excusable is that we 
are still graduating and certifying teach- 
ers of English communication who lack 
competence in this ability. Can we won- 
der why many of the absurdities of Eng- 


TEACHER 


lish language teaching persist in spite 
of the knowledge available to correc 
them? 

The final competence in this group 
is a knowledge of English syntax, the 
way words go together to produce mean- 
ing. The most significant single fact in 
the history of the English language js 
the gradual increase of reliance upon 
syntax for meaning. The prepositional 
phrase has replaced both the genitive 
and dative case forms, and practically 
all tenses of modern English rely upon 
a grouping of words in a systematized 
order for the expression of time. Yet 
our high schools still spend ten hours or 
more of time on grammar to one on 
syntax; and the time given to syntax 
is more apt to be negative than positive. 
that a 
sentence may not end with a _ preposi- 


The favorites of teachers are: 


tion; that an infinitive must not be di- 
vided by a modifier; and that only must 
follow and not precede the word it mod- 
ifies. Each of these is incorrect, as can 
easily be demonstrated in the past and 
present uses of English by competent 
speakers and writers. Yet these continue 
to be the chief items of syntax taught 
in a language which today depends 
more upon word order than any other 
factor for clarity and accuracy of mean- 
ing. 

These areas of knowledge and skill 
are the common ground of teachers of 
speech and teachers of English. It is 
through them that we know the nature 
and characteristics of the language we 
use for communication. It follows that 
every effort of the National Council of 
Teachers of English and the National 
Association of Speech 
should be directed toward insuring that 


Teachers of 


future teachers at least come from our 
training institutions with basic training 
in these competencies. 
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Speech Awareness 


We come now to the point of diver- 
gence in the specific training of teachers 
in speech and English. Training in Eng- 
lish has traditionally centered about two 
main activities: Competence in the art 
of writing, commonly called composi- 
tion, and competence in knowledge and 
understanding of great literature, past 
and present, in our cultural heritage. 
These activities are for the most part 
silent. Even when literature is spoken, 
as in the oral reading of an able lec- 
turer, the student’s participation is pas- 
sive; he hears, and perhaps enjoys, the 
reading, but he does not do it himself. 
In high school he is frequently assigned 
even spoken literature, such as poetry 
and drama, to study silently, and far too 
often discusses it and is tested upon it 
without the experience of hearing it. 
What I urge, therefore, is the develop- 
ment of an awareness of the potentiali- 
ties of spoken English as a part of the 
teaching of English, and an increased 
emphasis upon these skills and tech- 
niques in the training of teachers of 
English. 

In discussing the common ground of 
teachers of speech and teachers of Eng- 
lish I have stressed abilities which for 
the most part are derived from the con- 
tent usually classed as “English.” I now 
want to emphasize the significance to 
teachers of English of the competencies 
derived from the area commonly classed 
as “speech.”” I would group these under 
the general term of “speech awareness,” 
by which term I might suggest that 
teachers of English are not always 
trained in these abilities, nor are they 
always conscious of their importance. 


Without doubt the first requisite of 
a teacher in the field of communication 
by language is that he possess a good 
speaking voice; one that is clear, reson- 
ant, well-pitched, and emotionally warm. 


To this basic tone quality he should be 
able to add precise articulation. Nature, 
it is true, is not impartial in the distri- 
bution of voice qualities; some are 
gifted above others. For the stage and 
concert hall great gifts are needed, but 
for the classroom all normal persons can 
cultivate by instruction and practice that 
quality of voice which has the power to 
encourage communication in_ others, 
particularly the timid. A _ harsh, stri- 
dent, tense voice can operate negatively 
to discourage communication. Teachers 
of English will not be adequately 
trained until each has received sound 
instruction and practice in the use of 
the voice. 


Closely related to the teacher’s own 
voice is his awareness of the speaking 
voices of his students. It is the responsi- 
bility of the teacher of English to re- 
quire clear, pleasant, and articulate 
speech in the recitations, discussions, re- 
ports, and readings done in his class- 
room. To discharge this responsibility 
he should have received in his training, 
or by seli-development, a sound knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of speech, with 
specific skills in the analysis of voice 
faults and errors of articulation, and 
with practical methods for their correc- 
tion. To the teacher whose training has 
not included such competencies, this is 
a challenge to acquire them by reading 
or by attendance at appropriate classes. 
For future teachers such instruction 
should be basic. 


An entirely different kind of speech 
awareness is that of consciously creating 
a setting and an atmosphere in which 
communication by speech can flourish. 
It means the creation of an audience by 
teaching students how to listen. Of 
prime importance here is the teacher's 
own voice and classroom manner. An 
unpleasant voice, a high degree of ten- 
sion, a sarcastic or sardonic attitude can 
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squelch spoken communication as a 
snuffer douses a candle. In reverse, a 
pleasant, well-modulated voice accom- 
panied by a gracious and dignified man- 
ner can draw out even the most timid to 
spoken utterance. The manner is ideal- 
ly that of the host in his own living 
room: confident of his leadership, but 
aware of his responsibility to avoid dom- 
inating the conversation while seeing 
that all participate. It is an unfortunate 
aspect of the contemporary high school 
that numbers of students and pressures 
of various kinds render this attitude in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain. Never- 
theless, it is essential to good teaching 
in the arts of communication and should 
be cultivated even at the expense of 
other neglects. 


Following upon the building of a 
good classroom attitude are the tech- 
niques of effective listening. In spite 
of all the listening we do to radio, tele- 
vision, and recordings, we are not as a 
nation good listeners. We need instruc- 
tion in listening, we, as teachers, and we 
need to impart this instruction to our 
classes. Among the skills we shall want 
to acquire are those of relaxation, of 
the focussing of the attention, of learn- 
ing to get essentials in one hearing, and 
of developing the memory to retain 
such essentials. From my knowledge of 
the training courses for teachers of 
speech and English I find a decided lack 
here in the recognition and imparting of 
these specific skills. I would urge, there- 
fore, that we practicing teachers under- 
take to train ourselves or to secure train- 
ing in these abilities, and that all who 
are concerned with the training of 
teachers in the language arts bring pres- 
sure to bear that these skills may be 
included among the abilities deemed es- 
sential to such teachers. 


Effective listening is essential to in- 
struction in spoken English, but what 


is not so often recognized, it is of great 
value in the teaching of composition, 
Usage and syntax rest much more upon 
the ear than is commonly granted. The 
student who would write better will 
profit greatly by listening critically to 
the reading of a fellow-student’s paper, 
and can acquire a feeling for the flow 
of English in improved sentence struc 
ture by the listening to good prose read 
aloud. In this interplay of the arts of 
speaking, listening, and writing, which 
bear upon each other fruitfully, we can 
see beyond question the unity of com- 
munication in language which is the 
theme of this discussion. 

A still further application of speech 
awareness for the teacher of English is 
an adequate command of, and the art 
of using appropriately, the social tech- 
niques of speaking. By these I mean the 
arts of conducting a public meeting, 
with command of basic parliamentary 
procedure; experience in and knowledge 
of the techniques of debate; knowledge 
of the uses of a panel discussion; and 
knowledge of the conventions of im- 
promptu speaking and of platform ora- 
tory. These are by no means to be con- 
sidered skills appropriate only to the 
art of speaking. They are very valuable 
techniques to the teacher of English in 
creating varieties of instructional de- 
vices in composition and literature. A 
study of the well-developed, integrated 
units of master teachers of English lit- 
erature will reveal an extensive and 
effective use of these speaking devices 
for the motivation and activation of 
abilities in reading and literature. 


The Arts of Interpretation 


Thus far we have been concerned 
with spoken English as various kinds of 
knowledge and skills in the arts of com- 
munication without reference to specific 
content in the communication. We now 
turn to the arts of interpretation, im 
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which we see again most clearly the es- 
gntial unity of spoken and written Eng- 
glish. In interpretation the content is 
supreme, and the speech arts are the 
means by which the content in printed 
form is translated into understandings 
and emotional responses. To interpret 
effectively one must have both literary 
knowledge and insight as well as trained 
abilities in oral projection. Knowledge 
and scholarship in literature do not of 
themselves lead to oral interpretation; 
even great poets do not always success- 
fully read their own works. On the other 
hand, speech skills without scholarship 
and insight lead to those well-modu- 
lated, unctuously delivered stupidities 
which consume so much of radio time 
today. To put the issue bluntly, teach- 
ers of speech who would interpret lit- 
rature by voice must have scholarship in 
literature, and teachers of English who 
would be competent in all branches of 
the teaching of literature must have 
training in the arts of speech. These are 
learnings which only begin in school 
and college, and continue on through 
life. 


An emphasis upon the arts of oral in- 
terpretation in the training of a teacher 
of English is of value, therefore, in the 
unquestioned responsibility of the teach- 
er of English, the teaching of literature 
in such a manner as to awaken under- 
standing, enjoyment, and that group of 
responses which we call appreciation. 
The key to appreciation of many kinds 
of literature is active participation in 
the oral interpretation of the writer's 
original intention. This factor is par- 
ticularly true of all drama and the 
greater part of poetry. Often the whole- 
hess of the literary presentation cannot 
be grasped until one has himself “lived” 
in the words by voice and bodily action. 
This kind of participation is lacking 


more than it should be in high school 
and college literary instruction. 

The teacher-in-training receives his in- 
sights into great literature from instruc- 
tors who are primarily literary scholars 
and are quite rightly preoccupied with 
books and printed words. They are 
concerned with the development of un- 
derstandings and ideas, and assume that 
the student has the power to grasp the 
fullness of the literary experience 
through silent study. Even though this 
assumption were true, and it most de- 
cidedly is not, there is absolutely no rea- 
son for literature in high school classes 
to be taught in the manner common to 
college classes/ Yet there is observable 
in many classrooms of high school liter- 
ature the same devotion to the printed 
text, the same effort at verbal analysis, 
the same attention to biographical and 
historical detail as are characteristic of 
the college literature . I would like 
to emphasize the truthhat experience 
with great literature and the develop- 
ment of appreciation for it do not arise 
automatically from the silent reading of 
print, no matter how neatly presented 
and elaborately illustrated. Literature 
has to get under the hide to be truly ex- 
perienced and appreciated, and for 
those of tough hide, silent study of the 
printed page is rarely enough. Specific- 
ally, the high school student who has 
lived with one poem long enough to 
have made it his own, to have shared 
its experience and to have recognized its 
power to speak for him in that experi- 
ence, has gained a literary insight and 
the basis for appreciation far beyond 
that of students who have read with the 
eyes a hundred poems. What can we 
do to make literature come alive in this 
manner? 

Those of us who direct teachers or 
train teachers can emphasize the signifi- 
cance of hearing and speaking poetry 
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as a means to develop an understanding 
and appreciation. Speech awareness in 
the teaching of poetry includes a knowl- 
edge of the resources and techniques in 
the speaking of poetry, and experience 
in their use. If possible, every teacher 
should have experience with the hand- 
ling of playback machines and tape re- 
corders. He should know the now ex- 
tensive list of fine recordings of poetry, 
and the sources of new releases. He 
should be trained to use recordings ef- 
fectively, and to combine listening with 
the art of interpreting. He should know 
how to encourage and train students to 
read aloud well, and to develop group 
reading and interpretation in verse- 
speaking choirs. These are not frills of 
speech teaching but are sound tech- 
niques in the development of literary 
appreciations. 

The teaching of plays is a standard 
part of the English teacher’s job. The 
usual curriculum includes not only the 
two or three plays of Shakespeare usu- 
ally taught at high school level but 
many more full-length plays of the past 
and present as well as a generous repre- 
Making a 
play come alive differs from studying 
the text of a play. The latter may 
properly be the function of college 
teaching in literature, but it is seldom 
justified in high school. The high school 
literature teacher needs the skills which 
translate the printed words into action; 


sentation of one-act plays. 


not only the action of reading the words 
aloud, but that of re-creation by voice, 
gesture, and bodily movement of the 
character as conceived by the _play- 
wright. These skills are specific and 
should form a part of the experience in 
training of an English teacher. In many 
schools, moreover, the task of directing 
dramas for stage production falls to the 
English teacher, who does the best he 
can with limited experience. This best 


can be better if he has had at least fun. 
damental training in oral interpretation 
and has had some firsthand experiences 
with the translation of print to physical 
action. 


Recommendations 


It should be clear from the forego- 
ing discussion that some work in the 
speech arts should be an essential part 
of the training of every teacher of Eng. 
lish. Such training is lacking in the 
preparation of a considerable portion of 
those who now teach English. In some 
cases the lack arises from a major prep- 
aration too narrowly conceived. More 
commonly the lack arises from the 
drafting of teachers prepared in other 
fields to teach English. These persons 
unfortunately are deficient not only in 
training in spoken English but in many 
cases lack adequate background in the 
English language, in skills of written 
English, and in knowledge of English 
and American literature. 

It should become a responsibility of 
an organization like the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English to take a firm 
stand in the matter of adequate prepa- 
ration to teach English. While it is diff- 
cult to translate the word “adequate” 
into credits and hours, for the sake of 
concreteness I will suggest that no one 
should be certified to teach English in 
high school who has not had a mini- 
mum of twenty-four semester credit 
hours in English composition and liter- 
ature and at least one basic course in 
speech of from three to five semester 
credit hours. But this is only a mini- 
mum, perhaps to be tolerated for a 
time, but not recommended. My recom- 
mendation for the preparation of a 
teacher of English would include a ma 
jor of from thirty to thirty-six semester 
credit hours in English composition and 


literature, and a full minor of from fit 
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t fun. wen to eighteen semester credit hours in minor in speech may not be feasible for 
ation speech, to include training and experi- all teachers of English, I suggest that 
eNces ence in public speaking, play produc- the minimum experience in speech ac- 
ysical tion and direction, and the oral inter- ceptable for certification to teach Eng- 


pretation of literature. Such a teacher lish be two courses of three semester 
would be equipped to handle any as- credit hours each: one in public speak- 
signment in what the Council calls The ing, including personal speech, and one 





TeZO- English Language Arts. Because a full in the oral interpretation of literature. 
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on of EXCURSUS 
as POETRY 
re ‘ : ° be 
~ P Good reading of Poetry demands, in addition to the elements of 
ai elocution which belong to all emotional expression, as such, that just 
the enough special attention be given to quantity and accent to fill out the 
other time equably in each “bar” of the poetical “measure,” and mark its 
rsons rhythm perceptibly. In good poetry the rhythm always harmonizes with 
ly is the sense and spirit, so that the rhythmical accent falls naturally just 
where emphatic force is needed to give the author’s true meaning. The 
many ; ' 
relative degree of force which should mark the rhythm, agrees with the 
1 the relative or emphatic force with which the ideas should be read. 
ritten ‘ . 
lis It is better, therefore, to study and read poetry as emotional prose, 
igen without any thought of poetical measure, than to fall into the greater 
fault of marking the metre too prominently and mechanically, with an 
nial offensive “sing-song,” or “scanning.” 
‘out The aim should be to mark the poetical measure but delicately, so 
Sat that we may perceive, if we choose to think of it, that the reader is giving 
it happily, but not so that we must think of its mechanical structure 
— instead of the worth and beauty of the ideas. Poetical rhythm and 
diff quantity belong not so much to the form as to the spirit of poetry, for 
uate” they are essential elements in the natural expression of all beautiful and 
. tender and noble sentiments, whether in verse or prose.—Mark Bailey, “An 
e 0 . . . . P . y . 
= Introductory Treatise of Elocution; with Principles and _ Illustrations, 
a Arranged for Teaching and Practice.” In G. S. Hillard, The Sixth Reader; 
ee Consisting of Extracts in Prose and Verse, with Biographical and Critical 
mini- Notices of the Authors, for the Use of Advanced Classes in Public and 
redit Private Schools (Chicago: W. B. Keen & Company, 1863), pp. Ixxviii- 
liter- IXxix. 
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THE ORAL MODE 


Joseph H. 


LETTER from home is not often 
A like a long distance telephone call. 
People seldom write as they talk. Re- 
cently my wife remarked while reading 
a friend’s letter, “She writes just like 
she talks. Listen to this—.” This is a 
rare but pleasant experience. It points 
to a widely recognized fact: speech and 
writing differ. “Essay-like” is a phrase 
we often use to condemn a speaking 
performance. We tend not to like book- 
ish speech. Yet, while we generally recog- 
nize the difference between speaking 
and writing, we seldom stress the signifi- 
cance of this difference in teaching pub- 
lic speaking. 

Consider for a moment a few widely- 
stated principles of speech, principles 
on which we base much of our teach- 
ing and most of our textbooks. Effective 
speech is purposeful. Is this statement 
not also true of effective prose, poetry, 
movies, or paintings? Speech is for com- 
munication, not exhibition. Is not this 
principle also true of effective newspa- 
pers, novels, and billboard advertise- 
ments? Effective speakers employ free 
bodily action—as do effective acrobats, 
swimmers, dancers, and billiard players. 
Effective speakers use phraseology suited 


Moving from the conventional college classroom 
into a different environment often gives a 
change in perspective on the principles we seek 
to teach our students. The author of this essay 
is teaching in a new kind of institution of 
higher education, and his experience has led 
him not so much to challenge as to inquire into 
ideas we have endorsed for years—perhaps with 
insufficient examination. 

Dr. Mahaffey is a Consultant in Communica- 
tion Skills for the Air Command and Staff Col- 
lege of the Air University at Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Alabama. He received his baccalaureate 
degree from Fairmont [West Virginia] State 
College. Northwestern University awarded him 
the M.A. in 1947, the Ph.D. in 1951. 


Mahaffey 


to thetr audience—as naturally as “pulp” 
magazines, “slick” magazines, and pro 
fessional journals. I could list more 50. 
called “principles of speech.” My pur. 
pose here is neither to inventory nor 
quarrel with them. It. is merely to pose 
a question: Are they principles of 
speech, per se, or are they principles of 
something broader, of some larger area? 
That they are usable in speech edu- 
cation is not the point, for generations 
of speakers have proved their value. But 
do they reveal anything of the essence 
of things oral, or have we neglected or 
overlooked this point? And, if we have 
overlooked it, what is the significance 
of our oversight? 


The principles just mentioned are en- 
tirely acceptable to me. I use them in my 
teaching, as do all teachers of my ac 
quaintance. It appears, however, that to 
begin training in public speaking from 
a consideration of these principles skips 
a highly significant first step. Such a 
first step should be a consideration of 
differences between oral and _ written 
modes of expression. It should be an at- 
tempt to answer the question “What is 
different about speaking?” or “What is 
the mode of things oral?” 


Let us first consider the writer. Some- 
where, somehow, a person is moved to 
communicate with his fellows through 
writing. Suppose he chooses to write a 
book, or a pamphlet, or an article for a 
periodical. With writing materials at 
a desk or at a typewriter he busies him- 
self with his manuscript. He writes, he 
crosses out, he erases, he transposes, he 
rearranges, and otherwise refines his doc- 
ument. Between him and his manu- 
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script there is an interchange, a circular 
response, but he gets no direct stimula- 
tion from his ultimate readers. Even if 
he receives help with his manuscript, it 
comes from a friend or an expert, and 
not from the intended consumer. At 
last, however, he publishes. He has 
completed his efforts. What he has writ- 
ten must now stand by itself. He is di- 
yorced from the entire process of com- 
munication. He reaches his readers, not 
directly, but through an intermediary. 
In all written techniques the communi- 
cator is always separated decisively from 
the receptor. This condition is not so 
of most speaking.* It is always true of 
writing. 

Time passes. Between the writing and 
the reading, time always intervenes. Dur- 
ing this time interval, be it an hour, a 
day, a week, or a century, change oc- 
curs. Events may alter the attitude of 
the intended reader. Even the writer 
may change his ideas before the reader 
has access to them. And if neither the 
writer nor the reader changes, the lan- 
guage may not remain static. Almost a 
decade ago John Dos Passos reported 
that his earlier writings on socialism did 
not apply to “socialism 1948” because 
“socialism” did not mean in 1948 what 
ithad meant in previous years.* Thus, 
because of a time lag, no writer can be 
sure of what reaction he is getting from 
his readers. In fact, because of these 
inherent time and space factors, no writ- 
er even knows who reads what he writes. 
Not knowing who will read his material, 
or when, every effective writer carefully 
selects and arranges his symbols prior 
to publication. He avoids slang because 
its intended meaning is transitory. He 
avoids provincialisms because he may 


1Radio and television speaking are obvious 
exceptions. Such speaking is closely akin to 
written techniques. ‘ 

2“The Failure of Marxism,” Life, XXIV, 3 
(ig January, 1948), 96-98, 100, 102, 105-106, 108. 


have readers in another province. As a 
result of these cautions, writers tend to 
develop a formal or literary style. 


Let us now consider the reader. He 
reads when the spirit moves him. He 
can deliberately skip parts or he can 
scan. He reads as rapidly or as slowly 
as he desires. The initiative is with 
the reader. He goes to the book; the 


. book does not come to him. Somewhere 


in the communicative process the com- 
municator has lost the initiative. This 
loss of the writer’s initiative is quite sig- 
nificant. The reader interprets, but the 
writer has no chance to verify the inter- 
pretations, no opportunity to correct 
false impressions, or to exploit an atti- 
tude of agreement. The writer cannot 
tell what sort of attention he is getting. 
The writer has set a communicative 
process in motion, but once having 
launched his document, he has lost all 
control over the process. 


Now consider the face-to-face oral 
situation. Here there are no intermedi- 
aries, no time lag, no loss of initiative 
by the communicator. Here only the 
dictionary is lost. Here the speaker sees 
the audience, notes their reactions, and 
can respond to this reaction at the time 
it happens. The speaker sends out a 
stimulus and from his audience receives 
a response. The circular response here 
is not between a person and his manu- 
script; it is between speaker and listen- 
ers. This is a significant advantage to 


_the speaker, if he can make use of it. The 


principal advantage of the speaker over 
the writer is this inherent potential to 
adjust immediately to the reactions of 
his listeners. Speakers can correct mis- 
understandings, confusions, and doubts 
on the spot, at the moment. In short, 
they can be more sure of being under- 
stood. They have the opportunity to 
adjust at once to audience reactions. 
But they can capitalize on this advan- 
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tage only if they properly prepare for 
the speaking situation. Therefore, any 
step in preparing a speech is out of 
place if it interferes with the speaker's 
ability to adjust to audience reactions 
while speaking. 

There are other factors evident in the 
oral situation. Speaking is a thing of 
the moment. It happens instantaneously. 
There is little opportunity for the lis- 
tener to ponder over a word or phrase. 
There is no time for looking up words 
in the dictionary. By and large, the lis- 
tener must grasp the speaker’s intention 
now or never. A reader can re-read what 
is not clear to him, but the listener can- 
not re-listen. Speakers, therefore, must 
use only those words which the audi- 
ence easily and readily understands. 
Their vocabulary and phraseology must 
be those of a particular audience. Speak- 
ing style tends to local vocabularies, and 
even to slang, rather than to the gen- 
eral, non-localized style of writing. A 
given speaker needs to vary his ap- 
proach, his organization, and his word 
choice as his audience changes. He must 
possess a flexibility not required of an ef- 
fective writer. The speaker tends to en- 
large his repertoire of skills; a writer 
tends to refine his. 

Most of these differences between the 
oral and written modes are summed up 
in the following table:* 


Factor Oral Written 
Reaction Immediate Delayed 
Contact Direct Indirect 
Rate Speaker Reader 
controlled controlled 
Vocabulary Colloquial Literary 
Audience Known Unknown 
Repetition Necessary Optional 
Initiative With speaker With reader 
Adjustment Possible Unlikely 


* For this chart and the basic viewpoint of 
this article, I am indebted to the late Colonel 
Conrad W. Freed, former advisor to the Com- 
mandant, Air Command and Staff College. 


If what I have said thus far is vali¢ 
it indicates several deviations  frop 
standard textbook procedures in the 
teaching of public speaking. Most, jj 
not all, of these changes should be jy 
the area of speech preparation. Ajj 
speech preparation should be geared tp 
the development of speaking flexibiliy 
—to the ability to adjust at the moment 
to audience reactions. 


To this end, I believe in drastically 
minimizing, if not completely abolish. 
ing, any written procedures in preparing 
to speak. Hence, at the Air Command 
and Staff College, we never endors 
writing a speech as a preparatory step. 
We believe that the more a person writes 
in preparing to speak, the more inflexi. 
ble, stilted, or formal his speaking is 
likely to become. A good speech should 
be “written” into the total musculature 
by actually talking it over and over 
again in advance of delivery. We be 
lieve, for example, that failure to do 
just this is the primary reason for the 
occurrence of most speech mannerisms 
in the visible code. Too often speakers 
prepare their talks while seated at a 
table with pen and paper. Consequently, 
we should not be surprised that so many 
of these speakers feel odd when stand- 
ing, or awkward when gesturing. They 
have prepared their words, but not 
themselves, for speaking. They have 
forgotten that in speaking the whole 
man. talks. 


Let me summarize the viewpoint | 
have presented here. Of the many 
worthwhile principles of speech in wide 
use, few appear to be principles of the 
oral mode, per se. Consequently, many 
students labor through courses in public 
speaking as if their purpose were to 
read aloud material they have previ 
ously written or conceived in written 
style. I believe the teacher can correct 
this misconception with a frank, thor- 
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Valid, f ough, and sound explanation and dis- the essential nature of the communica- 
from} cussion of the nature of things oral at tive medium that he is using. It will re- 
nthe the outset of formal training for public move undue emphasis on “rules” of 
lost, if speaking. Such an explanation should speaking by providing an understanding 
be in emphasize the significance of two prin- of some principles on which these 
mn. i . ‘ m “ec ”? 
Al cipal and inseparable differences be- rules’ are based. In the other arts the 
red to tween speaking and’ writing: (1) dif. essential nature of the medium for ex- 
< ibility Sip. bi i i y i int- 
ferences arising from the interval be- PPR ee tian SneaAe. Paint 
loment Rik : ing in oil differs from painting in water 
tween the transmission and reception : . . 
saci Pane ; color; playing the piano differs from 
of the communicative stimuli, the time : : : 
sticalh wu ee playing the clarinet. Teachers in these 
factor; and (2) differences: arising from . “he : 
bolish- arts emphasize the principles peculiar to 
the presence or absence of a face-to-face : : . : - 
paring ‘ati siciait a , their medium. By doing likewise, teach- 
unicative situatio S ac- 
— : ny Ee space ac “ers of speech should be more able to 
odae tO turn out speakers who will take the 
y step. Emphasis on these time and space fullest advantage of the oral mode which ! 
write | factors will direct student attention to they employ. f 
nflexi. 
ing is i 
oul , 
EXCURSUS 
lature ‘ 
| over ERRORS IN ARTICULATION ‘ 
Je be- The common hinderances [sic] to distinct enunciation may, as far 
y 
to do as articulation is concerned, be classed as follows: 
- i Ist. Feebleness, arising from a want of full and forcible emission 
salah of voice, and of due energy in the action of the organs,—particularly the 
wat tongue, the teeth, and the lips: 
eakers 2d. Omission, a fault occasioned by wali rapidity or hurry, and 
at a sometimes by an inadvertent compliance with incorrect custom. 
ently, 3d. Obscurity, caused by want of precision and accuracy in the func- 
mann tion of the organs, and a consequent want of definiteness or correctness 
ciel in the sounds of letters and syllables. 
The rule of practice, therefore, in regard to the exercises of reading 
They and speaking, should be, Always to articulate with such energy, deliberate- 
t not ness, and accuracy, that every sound of the voice may be fully and exact- 
have ly formed, distinctly heard, and perfectly understood. A drawling slow- 
whole ness, however, and a pedantic or irregular prominence of unaccented 
syllables, should be carefully avoided. Faults arising from slovenliness, 
and those which seem to spring from misdirected study, are equally ob- 
int I jectionable—Samuel Worcester, A Third Book for Reading and Spelling 
many with Simple Rules and Instructions for Avoiding Common Errors and a 
wide Vocabulary of Words Used in the Lessons, that are to be Defined (Boston: 
£ the Charles J. Hendee, and Jenks and Palmer, 1843), p. 29. 
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all | 
Ir 
N Roman mythology there was a_ edge of current scientific developments that 
God named Janus who was some- relating to medical competence. role 
thing of a physical anomaly because he But medicine is also a social field, and tuni 
had a face on each side of his head social skills are necessary for profes. tech 
opera. - him to look in opposite di- sional leadership within our hospitals, | sent 
rections simultaneously. in the management of medical offices, H 
There is a certain similarity to Janus and in community approaches to medi- prir 
in the role of the physician in our so- cal problems. qui 
A ciety, for he has become a blend of two One of these social skills is the art of | of t 
jd disciplines both in his professional edu- speaking, and with respect to this art 0 
* cation and in his performance as a med- physicians lack adequate preparation, the 
+ ical leader. He must look both to the , : ; ' 
t3 ; ee The teaching requirements in hospi- | Pre] 
ee) science of medicine and to the study of -% . 
— . . ‘ y tals call for physicians who can express tral 
vod social arts for his professional advance- ‘entific id ; ; , ‘al 
In hi a tw. hae clase scientific ideas in such a way as to im cia 
é. ee ee ee ee Bs press information, technique, and pro | sch 
P| knowledge and procedure to bear upon : 
Nad ic wa bl f le j cedure upon younger and less exper: | 2 
ft e hea roblems of people in a ; 
vale ; 2. ae ‘ enced members of the medcial profes | tect 
S social environment created to satisfy .. ‘pias? f 
= h q Pigs healthful sions. The communicative problems ol s 
é r r : » e 
+ ory emane’s for more fea" connected with the co-ordination of at 
iving. . , : ; 
hehe 8 . —_ r medical efforts with business and social ofte 
from The progress in scientific achievement f hospital lif ae 
in this century has been dramatic, and ee re ee ee 
» ohh y , ; sicians articulate clearly and persuasive | lem 
med in order to keep abreast of new knowl- , , Pe : 
Yy. : eh y the requirements of their professional apE 
rf! edge and techniques, the physician’s ed- ds. Th ROE ots 
po Ey SE needs. e social and scientific com- 7 
“ ucation Nas , 8 plexity inherent in communicative re to 
= continuous in nature. Indeed, physicians . : ‘ , : ; 
~ : : lationships with patients requires skill pos 
< in America are noted for their advanced . : ; 
= > aigges +m ? in expression on non-technical levels offe 
skills in specialized fields of medical : mend : ; 
: a a aee and at the same time skill in psychologi- wit 
FERSKS, ee ee eee eed adaptation to differing audience situ ] cal 
- ations. In staff meetings utilizing case | is « 
Among the newest and most important develop- a - ’ 
ments in our field is adult education speech, method and discussion processes, medi ] vac 
and one of the pioneers in this development is ¢a] men need many of the same com- be 
Dr. Hinds. For an earlier issue of The Speech rea Lae a ‘ch 
Teacher (January, 1954) he wrote “The New municative techniques and skills whic spe 
Frontier: Speech Education in Industry,” an conference leaders and participants in cur 
exposition of the general principles of in-service her Geld h ‘nd And : 
training in speech for industrial employees. other heids, such as industry, use. n 
Here he presents specific applications of broad jn spite of the prevailing practice of I 
principles to a highly-specialized profession. anil centifi edical 
Dr. Hinds is the Director of Adult Programs TCading scientiic papers at medic nes 
in Speech at Wayne University. The University meetings, a practice which should it edi 
of Denver awarded him his bachelor’s degree : ‘ 
and his first master’s degree. In 1947 he re- SUre accuracy and adherence to time wit 
ceived “ee of nag Hg —_ gn nd Uni- limits, physicians need to improve the pre 
versity, an 2 the Ph.D. from Northwest- % 5 ‘ 
en Gaivenis. - delivery of and style of their oral pre cia 
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gntations. Moreover, the physician who 
acts as a spokesman for his hospital or 
as a voice of a medical association be- 
fore the public needs the skills which 
all public speakers require. 

In spite of these speaking demands 
that are a part of the physician’s social 
role in our society, he has little oppor- 
tunity to learn them as he acquires the 
technical and scientific knowledge es- 
sential to his function. 


How can the physician learn the 
principles of effective speaking and ac- 
quire the skills involved in the practice 
of this art? 


One approach to the problem lies in 
the inclusion of speech in the academic 
preparation of those in pre-medical 
training or in the development of spe- 
cial courses within professional medical 
schools. This development, desirable as 
it may be, is dependent upon more di- 
rect relationships between departments 
of speech and schools of medicine, and 
at present, these relationship are too 
often confined to aspects of speech sci- 
ence and correction to satisfy the prob- 
lems I have outlined. Nevertheless, the 
approach has merits. 


There is another avenue of approach 
to the problem which affords great 
possibility. If departments of speech 
offer training programs to physicians 
within hospital organizations and medi- 
cal societies, a fruitful field of endeavor 
is open. Speech does not operate in a 
vacuum, and medical practitioners can 
be brought together in professional 
speaking courses aimed at improving 
current speech practices within hospitals 
and in the community. 


During the last decade we have wit- 
nessed a remarkable growth in speech 
education at adult levels, particularly 
within business and industry. Similar 
programs can be developed for physi- 
cians. 


A few years ago, administrators of the 
Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit re- 
quested that I prepare a speech training 
program for staff doctors with a view 
to improving speech practices within the 
hospital and with outside contacts. Staff 
people who participated in the program 
included leaders in hematology, gastro- 
enterology, surgery, general medicine, gy- 
necology and obstetrics, medical clinic, 
laboratories, and other fields of special- 
ization. The program was voluntary, 
and experienced staff members attended 
it. A second program was available the 
next year for staff members and for 
younger residents. Since that time, 
members of the faculty of our Depart- 
ment of Speech have participated in 
training programs for professional nurses 
and in a program of “Executive Com- 
municative Behavior” for administrators 
of hospitals in the metropolitan area. 

As a result of these experiences in 
teaching and learning of speech prob- 
lems relating to medicine, I submit that 
members of the medical profession per- 
ceive a need for the improvement of so- 
cial skills in speaking, and that they wel- 
come professional help from teachers of 
speech. 

But physicians are not the only ones 
who profit from an inter-disciplinary ex- 
perience. Speech teachers also acquire 
new understandings and insights into 
specialized speaking practices and prob- 
lems in our society. 

When we began our educational ef- 
forts with physicians at Henry Ford 
Hospital, we knew that medical people 
have problems in adapting technical 
language to communication with lay- 
men, but I suspect that we did not know 
the framework of medical ethics within 
which physicians attempt this task. We 
did not know that we would be handi- 
capped by our own lack of knowledge of 
medicine, a very real problem indeed. 
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And I suspect that we were not as con- 
scious as we needed to be of our own 
technical jargon in speech. Semantics 
proved to be a problem for the teachers 
as well as for those whom they were 
teaching. For my part, it has taken me 
four years to begin to feel sure of my 
illustrations, my examples, my words 
with respect to medical activities. When 
we consider that the physician is ex- 
pected to enter into areas involving a 
knowledge of social science and adminis- 
tration as a part of his role, we begin 
to recognize some of the dynamic dimen- 
sions of our own art with respect to 
human knowledge. 

Physicians appeared to be very adept 
at scientific demonstration involving the 
presentation of logical relationships and 
fact with respect to medical matters. But 
the carry-over to presentation of social 
problems was not evident. The prob- 
lem of preparing proofs for those un- 
accustomed to following lengthy scien- 
tific demonstrations was made more dif- 
ficult because of the professional orien- 
tation away from emotional arguments 
and explicit ethical persuasions. Con- 
siderable persuasion was necessary to 
humanize medical presentations even 
for patients and lay audiences. It was 
as if the Platonic and Aristotelian con- 
troversy regarding rhetorical approaches 
had received new life. 

Yet, one of the serious weaknesses in 
the efforts of medical men to bring their 
knowledge to bear upon non-medical 
people involves the invention of proofs 
that are balanced with regard to logic, 
to emotion, and to ethos. And _physi- 
cians have a difficult time in reaching 
that balance after years of looking at 
their scientific role and function. Per- 
haps speech teachers, too, learn to look 
again at systematic proofs as they en- 
counter this problem. For the discovery 
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of proofs for medical presentation is in. 
deed a complex matter. 

Physicians’ orientation to logical proc. 
esses further complicated the teaching 
of psychological methods of arrange. 
ment. In the main, they were not ac. 
customed to processes of presentation 
involving attention, the awakening of 
desires and needs, and the fulfilling of 
psychological states. 

But the physicians were aware of 
many of the problems of action and 
voice, and particularly of the necessity 
of skilled use of aids to 
speaking. In this area of speech, the 
meeting of minds was easy. Too often 
the medical man relies on his slides, 


audio-visual 


charts, and diagrams as substitutes for 
effective speech performance, however. 


In the area of improving these factors 
of presentation, speech instruction has 
immediate impact on lecturing and on 
presentation of professional papers. 

One of the real contributions that 
speech teachers can make to medical 
speaking is that they can make the phy- 
sician conscious of his speech behaviors. 
As in other fields, awareness of commun- 
icative processes, techniques, and skills 
is important for the development of 
method and practice. The physician no 
longer can rely on hunch and on intur- 
tion in his communicative role, for what 
is good practice in a professional medi- 
cal meeting is not satisfactory practice 
for communication with patients and 
with the public at large. Habitual skills 
are valuable, but only with conscious 
direction. 

An administrator once said to me, of 
this process, “I see what you're doing. 
You've taken me out of the ball game 
and put me in the grandstand.” Self- 
analysis, observation, and adaptation to 
circumstance and audience can come 
only with awareness. And _ physicians 
cannot train for speaking if they are 
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unaware of these processes, any more 
than can spokesmen in other fields. 


Speech teachers may want to know the 
subject-matter sequence of the course 
for medical speakers. Wayne University 
instructors began the instruction with a 
consideration of audible and _ visible 
skills used in presentations, proceeded 
to the use of audio-visual aids, from 
there to reading techniques, and then to 
invention, arrangement, language, and, 
finally, group processes basic to confer- 
ence operation. Laboratory assignments 
were part of each stage of this sequence, 
and two speech instructors worked with 
a class to maximize practice and criti- 
cism. Instructors presented speech theory 
and method. In the role of co-ordinator 
| kept content related to practice. 


The hospital public relations staff 
evaluated the program by means of in- 
terviews with participants. We then 
used the collected opinions as a basis 
of improving our training efforts. 


A typical response may prove to be 
of interest to teachers of speech, and at 
the same time may be somewhat reas- 
suring. One physician wrote, 


I enjoyed the course very much, and believe 
that I derived a great deal of information from 
it. I also hope that my speech technique was 
improved by this course. In any event, I would 
be glad to testify that, at the conclusion of 
this course, I felt a considerable confidence in 
my understanding of speech technique and, par- 
ticularly, my critical ability of the speech ef- 
forts of other individuals. The length of the 
course and the content of it was excellent. I 
believe that it is impossible to give a pure 
Voice training, or even speech training, per se, 
in this type of course. The emphasis on visual 
training and understanding of the preparation 
of speeches is exactly the sort of thing we need 
to know. Even greater attention in the future 
might be given to the staging of medical meet- 
ings in respect to the visual aids, the use of 
the microphone, etc. My chief suggestion would 
be that some of these speech teachers be brought 
into our medical meetings as critical observers 
next year for their advice in the techniques 
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and staging of the various types of clinic, par- 
ticularly the larger ones, such as the General 
Medical or General Surgical Clinics. 


If speech teachers are to maximize 
their contributions to medical speech 
practices, they must become aware of 
the types of speaking occasions confront- 
ing physicians and of the problems at- 
tendant upon these situations. Doctors 
need help in delivery and in the use of 
audio-visual aids, but not especially for 
purposes of presenting papers at medical 
meetings and for instruction within hos- 
pitals. By and large they need assist- 
ance more for clear communication with 
other segments of the hospital communi- 
ty and for relations with citizens’ groups. 
Here speech training can help to 
broaden the social skill area through 
creating an awareness of the processes 
of preparation and invention of proofs, 
the increased use of psychological ar- 
rangements as contrasted to validating 
processes, and the awareness of semantic 
problems connected with the conversion 
of technical concepts and language into 
non-professional attitudes and experi- 
ences. 


In his role of a modern Janus, the 
physician must continue to use the tech- 
nical terms of his profession when he 
confronts medical audiences, and he 
must continue to validate his findings 
carefully and cautiously in his speeches. 
But at the same time, he must put on 
another face in his social leadership, and 
he must find the balance in modes of 
persuasion that assist him in putting his 
knowledge to work with people. If he 
is to round out his social skill to fulfill 
his dual role, he must receive the neces- 
sary training to do so. Technological 
skill is not enough. He must learn the 
skills basic to human relations, and in 
this learning process, teachers of speech 
can contribute to medical progress by 
teaching the physicians to speak. 








PAPERBACKS: THE TEACHER’S FRIEND 
IV. PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Dominic A. LaRusso 


HETHER he is interested in the 
Wi history of rhetoric, public ad- 
dress, or the skills courses in public 
speaking, the teacher of speech should 
find a wealth of material among the 
numerous paperback books which have 
appeared during the past few years. It 
is my purpose in this article to suggest 
the type of paperbound works available 
for use in the various classes mentioned 
above. However, because of limitations 
of space, I am listing only a selective 
sampling here. Whenever possible, I 
have attempted to cite those works 
which best represent their particular 
class in terms of price, scope, and pres- 
entation. Unfortunately, because of 
our self-imposed criterion—books listed 
in these articles should cost less than 
one dollar—we cannot call attention to 
some very noteworthy books which are 
superb examples of reference material 
for the classes in the public speaking 
field. Hence, I should like to suggest 
that the interested reader refer to the 
first article in this series for a list of 
publishers from whom he can obtain a 
more extended list of paperback books 
in print.* 
Earlier articles in this series in the preparation 
of which Mr. LaRusso and Professor Wilma H. 
Grimes are co-operating were “Backgrounds for 
Teaching” in The Speech Teacher for January, 
1955, “General Speech,” September, 1955, and 
“Oral Interpretation of Literature,” January, 
‘one fifth, “Dramatics,” is scheduled for pub- 
lication in The Speech Teacher for January, 
95 The number of paperback publishers (and 
also of “hard cover” publishers who have en- 
tered the paperback field) has greatly increased 
since the publication of the first article in this 


series in The Speech Teacher for January, 1955. 
Publishers’ names and addresses not appearing 


In this discussion, I have listed under 
the heading of “Background Materials” 
the books I deem best suited to a study 
of rhetoric or public address; they in- 
clude philosophical treatises, histories, 
and biographies which provide informa. 
tion concerning the social, political, and 
intellectual milieu of various periods 
associated with the history of speaking 
in theory or practice. Books I have listed 
under the heading ‘Source Materials” 
are those which offer information for 
use in the preparation of speeches. Since 
a list of this sort could be extended in- 
definitely, I have restricted my selec 
tions to those works which offer the 
reader the best buy. For additonal ma- 
terials in this category, I advise the 


reader to refer to the previous articles 


in this series. Under the heading of 
“Critical Materials” I have listed books 
which provide a basis for instruction 
and criticism in public speaking; again, 
I must call attention to the fact that 
since books of this type are rarely found 
in the price range from twenty-five cents 
to one dollar, my selection must be quite 


there include Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts; Gateway Books, Henry 
Regnery Company, 20 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois; Hafner Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 31 East 1oth Street, New York $3, 
New York; Liberal Arts Press, Inc., 153 West 
72d Street, New York 23, New York; and Rine 
hart Editions Reprint Series, Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 

See also “Paperbound Books in Print” (New 
York: R. R. Bowker Company, 1956). Readers 
may want to order copies of this excellent im 
dex from the publishers, whose address is 62 
West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. Sin- 
gle copies are one dollar; a subscription to all 
editions issued in a year (two appeared in 
1955) costs two dollars. 
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limited. Therefore, the teacher should 
not hesitate to refer to the publishers’ 
lists for more expensive books which 
might be included in this category. Fi- 
nally, I call attention to the fact that, 
since over-lapping is unavoidable, the 
reader may well find that books I have 
listed under “Background Materials” 
can serve aS source materials, and vice 


versa. 
I. Background Materials 


A. Ninety-five cents 
1. Anchor 
a. Huizinga, J., The Waning of the 
Middle Ages. 
2. Rinehart Editions Reprint Series 
a. Miller, Perry, editor, American 
Thought: Civil War to World 
War I. 
3. Vintage 
a. Hofstadter, Richard, The Ameri- 
can Political Tradition. 
b. Tocqueville, Alexis de, Democ- 
racy in America (2 volumes). 


B. Ninety cents 
1. Gateway Books 
a. Hume, David, Enquiry Concern- 
ing Human Understanding. 
2. Hafner Publishing Company, Inc. 
a. Aristotle, The Constitution of 
Athens and Related Texts. 
3. Liberal Arts Press 
a. Adams, John, The Political 
Writings of John Adams. 
b. Paine, Thomas, Common Sense 
and Other Political Writings, 
Nelson F. Adkins, editor. 


C. Eighty-five cents 
1. Anchor 
a. Trevelyan, G. M., History of 
England (3 volumes). 
2. Beacon Press 
a. Jameson, J. Franklin, The Amer- 
ican Revolution Considered as a 
Social Movement. 


D. Seventy-five cents 
1. Liberal Arts Press 
a. Plato, Gorgias, W. C. Helmbold, 
translator. 


E. Sixty-five cents 
1. Penguin 
a. De Burgh, William G., Legacy 
of the Ancient World (2 vol- 
umes). 


b. Farrington, Benjamin, Greek 
Science. 

c. Goodwin, Michael, Nineteenth 
Century Opinion. 


F. Fifty cents 
1. Liberal Arts Press 
a. Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, The 
Use and Abuse of History, Ad- 
rian Collins, translator. 


2. Mentor 

a. Berlin, Isaiah, The Age of En- 
lightenment: The Eighteenth 
Century Philosophers. 

b. Fremantle, Anne, The Age of 
Belief: The Medieval Philoso- 
phers. 

c. Hampshire, Stuart, The Age of 
Reason: The Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Philosophers. 

d. Heffner, Richard D., A Docu- 
mentary History of the United 
States. 

e. Muller, Herbert J., The Uses of 
the Past. 

3. Penguin 
a. Barrow, R. H. The Romans. 
b. Kitto, H. D. F., The Greeks. 
4. Signet-Key 

a. Lorant, Stefan, The Life of Ab- 

raham Lincoln. 


G. Thirty-five cents 
1. Mentor 
a. Brinton, Crane, Hicks, John D., 
and Kazin, Alfred, advisory edi- 
tors, The World of History. 
b. Commager, Henry Steele, editor, 
America in Perspective. 
c. Kennan, George F., American Di- 
plomacy: 1900-1950. 
d. Padover, Saul K., Thomas Jeffer- 
son on Democracy. 
e. Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr., The 
Age of Jackson. 
f. Toynbee, Arnold J., Greek Civil- 
ization and Character. 
g- Toynbee, Arnold J., editor, 
Greek Historical Thought. 
2. Pocket Books 
a. Franklin, Benjamin, Autobiog- 
raphy. 
b. Taylor, Robert Lewis, Winston 
Churchill. 


II. Source Materials 


A. Ninety-five cents 
1. Anchor 








B. 


*. Fifty 
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a. Cash, Wilbur J., 
the South. 

b. Lubell, Samuel, The Future of 
American Politics. 


The Mind of 


Vintage 
a. Becker, Carl L., 
Responsibility in the American 


Way of Life. 


Freedom and 


Ninety cents 
1. Hafner Publishing Company 
a. Hume, David, Dialogues Con- 
cerning Natural Religion. 
. Eighty-five cents 
1. Anchor 
a. Wilson, Edmund, Eight Essays. 


2. Gateway Books 
a. Mill, John Stuart, On Liberty. 


g. Penguin 


a. Bouquet, A. C., editor, Sacred 
Books of the World. 
b. Nowell-Smith, Patrick, Ethics. 


. Seventy-five cents 


1. Anchor 
a. Santayana, George, Character 
and Opinion in the United 
States. 


. Sixty-five cents 


1. Penguin 
a. O'Connor, D. J., John Locke. 


cents 
1. Liberal Arts Press 
a. Paine, Thomas, The Age of 
Reason, Part I. 
2. Mentor 
a. Whitehead, Alfred North, Science 
and the Modern World. 
3. Penguin 
a. Britton, Karl, John Stuart Mill. 
4. Pocket: Books 
a. Eisenhower, Dwight D., Crusade 
in Europe. 


G. Thirty-five cents 
1. Mentor - 
a. Collier, John, Indians of the 
Americas. 
b. Edman, 
Man. 
c. Lindeman, Eduard C., editor, 
Basic Selections from Emerson, 
d. Padover, Saul K., 
U. S. Constitution. 
e. Soule, George, Ideas of the Great 
Economists. 
2. Pocket Books 
a. Barth, Alan, The Loyalty of 
Free Men. 


Irwin, Arts and the 


The Living 


b. Davis, Elmer, But We Were 
Born Free. 
c. Plato, Dialogues, J. D. Kaplan, 


editor. 
3. Signet-Key 
a. Coyle, David Cushman, The 
United Nations and How It 
Works. 
H. Twenty-five cents 
1 Pocket Books 
a. Carnegie, Dale, 
Lincoln. 
b Herzberg, Max, editor, This Is 
America. 


The Unknown 


2. Signet-Key 
a. Fisher, Louis, Gandhi: His Life 
and Message for the World. 


III. Critical Materials 
A. Thirty-five cents 
1. Pocket Books 
a. Prochnow, Herbert V., The 
Toastmaster’s and Speaker's 
Handbook. 


To supplement the category labeled 
“Source Materials’’ there are, of course, 
the annual editions of the various al 
manacs and books of facts and the 
yearbooks of encyclopedias. 
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LET’S STOP CALLING THEM EDUCATIONAL 


Ben Padrow 


ECENTLY I attended a_ speech 
ti one of the nation’s 
leading forensic honorary fraternities 
sponsored. It was typical of many I at- 
tended as an undergraduate competitor 
and as a coach. In a word, it was a rat 
race. 

The sponsors had scheduled six di- 
visions of individual events and debate 


for two and a half days of competition. 


However, all the individual events as 
well as half the debate rounds were run 
off in the first two days, with the last 
half day reserved for the final three 
rounds of debate. Chaos was, of course, 
the ultimate result of the tournament. 

The tournament schedule was so tight 
that its starting some twenty minutes 
late threw every round off schedule. Stu- 
dents had no opportunity to make prep- 
aration for various rounds, and it was 
often necessary to shorten the time of 
debates. With an unlimited number of 
entrants in all divisions and no limita- 
tions of the number of events a student 
might enter, the situation became al- 
most comical. Some thirty-five contest- 
ants had entered in the same round in 
radio, and judges rushed to make deci- 
sions and found no time to make critical 
evaluations of the speakers. The net 
results of the tournament seemed to be a 
very tired and unhappy group of con- 
As Mr. Padrow indicates in his essay, the opin- 
ions he expresses here are not unanimous. Per- 
haps his suggestions will prompt readers to 
teply (whether in support or refutation of 
his position) to his remarks with letters to 
The Forum” or essays of their own. 

Mr. Padrow is on the staff of the Department 
of Speech of Portland [Oregon] State College. 
In 1948 he received his B.S. degree from Lewis 
and Clark College, in 1951 his M.S. from the 


University of Oregon, where he is currently 
Working on a doctorate in speech education. 


testants and judges and no discernible 
educational merit. 

The situation seemed so appalling 
that a number of the coaches brought 
the matter up during the meeting of 
the national organization. They sug- 
gested holding fewer events, that there 
be limitations on the number of events 
a student might enter, and that there be 
more time for critical evaluations by the 
judges. In the end, the members tabled 
these suggestions because the majority 
of the coaches seemed to feel that it 
would be valueless to bring students 
long distances unless they could com- 
pete in as many events as possible. They 
further pointed out that no school had 
an opportunity to win the sweepstakes 
unless it could enter all the divisions 
with the greatest number possible of 
students. 

If this is the attitude of debate 
coaches everywhere, the time has come 
to stop deceiving ourselves and our ad- 
ministrators about the educational 
value of forensics. If our primary goal, 
as in other competitive areas, is to win, 
then let us demand scholarships for our 
speakers, and, if necessary, set up train- 
ing tables with rigorous practice periods 
for each day. Let us once and for all 
stop playing the hyprocite and admit 
our professionalism. 

On the other hand, if we really seek 
to make forensics truly educational, as 
I believe most coaches do, perhaps the 
following suggestions might not be out 
of place: 

1. The Tournament 
We need to use our intelligence and com- 


mon sense in planning the tournament sched- 
ule. There should be time between succeed- 
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ing events in order that the contestants can 
make adequate preparation for the next 
round and that judges can get their ballots 
to the headquarters and pick up their next 
ones without having to rush. It might even 
be advisable to give enough time between 
rounds for the judges to make oral evalu- 
ations of the speakers and for general dis- 
cussion of the round to take place. Why 
shouldn't the speakers hear each other? 
Sometimes they can gain a great deal from 
example. Individual oral criticism by a 
judge gives the speaker opportunity to un- 
derstand the strengths and weaknesses of his 
speaking ability. Why should the tourna- 
ment be the moment to abolish good class- 
room procedures and become vacuous? 


2. The Judge 


Let’s stop short-changing our students by 
dragging in just anyone to judge a speech 
contest. If a school must use freshmen speech 
students to judge, or bring in old women 
from the town, then something is wrong 
with the conducting of the tournament. 
Forensic judging, especially of debate, is 
the work of a specialist, and to use just 
anyone for this purpose is to do our stu- 
dents a great injustice that they bitterly 
resent. Certainly we would not want a law- 
yer to perform a surgical operation on us. 
Why, then, should we expect an inexperi- 
enced person to understand the intricacies 
of debate and to be able to judge with in- 
telligence? If we find that we cannot get 
enough competent judges for our tourna- 
ments, then we should be honest enough to 
decrease the number of the events to the 
point where only qualified persons will 
judge. Finally, we should have occasional 
rest periods for our judges. Four straight 
rounds of debate judging is enough to drive 
a person out of teaching! 


3g. The Ballot 

We are not being fair to our students 
when we fail to indicate their strengths 
and weaknesses to them. A ranking or rating 
tells a student very little in terms of future 
preparation. Individual evaluation sheets 
could be part of every ballot, carefully filled 
out by the judges and given to the students 
at the finish of the tourney. The competent 
judge should avoid such clichés as “poor or- 
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ganization,” “rebuttal weak,” “case needs 
strengthening.” Judges should make a con. 
centrated effort to elaborate and specify the 
criticisms, with an eye toward helping the 
speaker. This method would be feasible with 
sufficient time between rounds for criticism, 


4. The Audience 


Good speaking is impossible in a vacuum, 

_ Audiences are essential. It is absurd to e 
pect a speaker to be effective when he must 
orate to a judge in a lounge or a classroom 
filled with empty chairs. A good tournament 
must include audiences. Classes from the 
school sponsoring the tournament and local 
service clubs are always appreciative audi- 
ences. The results might be surprising. With 
these two groups as audiences, more stu- 
dents will have the opportunity to hear 
about national and international affairs and 
the local community may volunteer support. 


In conclusion, I must admit that these 
suggestions merely skim the surface of 
the subject. Certainly I might suggest 
many other ideas, such as taking more 
time for the tournaments, having more 
regional tournaments, taking more ad 
vantage of holidays in scheduling tour- 
naments, and so forth. The greatest 
single factor in this problem is the edu- 
cational objectives of forensics and the 
tournament. I believe the time has come 
for us to appraise our educatonal philos 
ophy. Are we out to win tournaments, 
or to teach our students? If the latter is 
the case, then we must improve the or 
ganization of speech tournaments. We 
must decide what to do. Tournaments 
must offer our students the opportun- 
ity to gain valuable knowledge in the 
field and to prepare themselves for pro 
ductive citizenship. If this is not. to be 
the case, then we should put education 
by the wayside and adopt the slogan, 
“Winning is not everything, it is the 
only thing!” We can then be honest 
and stop calling tournaments “educt 
tional.” 
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SPEAKING ABOUT BOOKS 


Bennett J. 


“., , and the worst part of English 
was making book reports,” is a recur- 
rent reminiscence of high school gradu- 
ates reviewing their English classes. For 
some years I have been attempting to 
improve book report techniques in my 
speech classes, not only to overcome this 
bugbear, but also to develop procedures 
providing effective speech practice. With 
repetition and revision, these techniques 
are proving successful. 

First of all, it is necessary to treat 
reports as a total, developing educa- 
tional experience, rather than as the 
end-product of a required activity. Thus, 
I take great care with the initial assign- 
ment. Should pupils read books from 
selected lists, or choose them freely? 
Each teacher must answer this question 
in terms of the ability and interests of a 
particular group of pupils and the de- 
partment and school’s requirements for 
supplementary reading. In fact, some 
teachers may well debate whether or not 
high school speech classes should under- 
take any outside reading. But when 
such supplementary work is required, 
speech teachers can devise means to 
make this activity a worthwhile speaking 
experience. 

To encourage the reading of fiction, 
we may suggest titles along topical lines, 
such as sea stories, novels about family 


The activities Mr. Parsteck describes in this 
essay are among the fruits of his seven years’ 
teaching at the William Cullen Bryant High 
School in Long Island City, New York. In ad- 
dition to his teaching there, during his military 
service Mr. Parsteck taught speech and English 
at the Philippine Institute for the Armed Forces 
in Manila. 

Mr. Parsteck received his bachelor’s degree 
from the College of the City of New York in 
1949, and his master’s from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1951. 
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life, or western adventures. The more 
mature student will be interested in cur- 
rent best-sellers. Over a period of time 
each teacher builds his own collection 
of titles that have proved to be attrac- 
tive particularly to the teen-age girl, or 
to the boy interested in aviation, or 
even to the youngsters who “don’t like 
to read much.” And we should not ig- 
nore the paperback reprints of excellent 
books in all fields. Class committees 
can prepare colorful posters about books 
to stimulate interested readers. 

In the actual process of reporting, a 
speech class can combine many fruitful 
speaking activities. The simplest form 
is an oral book review in which a pupil 
tells his classmates what he read, what 
the book was about, and what he 
thought of it. It is possible to organize 
such reports as a group discussion and 
to combine critical appraisal with ex- 
change of ideas about the books among 
participants and class. 

A model for such discussion is CBS's 
“Invitation to Learning.” When sev- 
eral members have read the same book, 
I have them fashion their reports after 
this radio discussion pattern with a mod- 
erator and participants sitting around a 
table. As preparation, they listen to the 
Sunday morning broadcasts of Lyman 
Bryson’s discussions about good books. 
Another suitable format is the DuMont 
network’s “Author Meets Critic.” Here 
one pupil projects himself into the role 
of author, while others take sides on the 
values of the book itself. Through the 
give and take of discussion an interest- 
ing report develops. 

Other forms of group discussion lend 
themselves to reporting. For instance, 
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adolescents who have read such works 
as Sue Barton, Registered Nurse or Nan- 
cy Covers the News could participate in 
a forum on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of certain vocations as fiction 
reveals them. There are many rewards 
in such types of reporting. For exam- 
ple, boys and girls learn to share ideas 
and opinions through group activity. It 
is easy to combine lessons in discussion 
leadership and parliamentary procedure 
with this classroom work. When mem- 
bers of the group use a tape recorder, 
they may also benefit from critical lis- 
tening and evaluation of their own 
speaking skills. 

For reports on biography, my students 
and I have discovered many radio and 
television programs that suggest worth- 
while classroom activities for book re- 
Our avid television viewers are 
with “What's My Line? 
“Twenty Questions,” “The Name’s the 
Same,” and “You Are There.” I have 
also suggested former favorites such as 
“What's My Name?” “We, the People,” 
and, of course, “Mr. Anthony’s Court of 
‘Inhuman’ Relations.” I explain that 
instead of talking about the biographies 
or autobiographies, they are going to be 
the statesmen, actresses, baseball play- 
ers, or other famous people they have 
just read about. 


port Ss. 


~o 


familiar 


The pupils, as part of their home- 
work, watch these programs before di- 
viding up into groups to prepare their 
reports. Some of these presentations are 
relatively spontaneous, requiring only 
a few properties, while others involve 
writing scripts. In such instances the 
students must find out more about 
broadcasting. Our school’s radio work- 
shop director has made available text- 
books? and materials to assist them in 


1 Erik Barnouw, Handbook of Radio Pro- 
duction: An Outline of Studio Techniques and 


learning to write scripts and to use hand 
signals and sound effects. 

To make these biography reports 
complete, additional research is some. 
times necessary. A girl who selected 
Crusade in Europe realized afterwards 
that she had covered only a segment of 
President Eisenhower's life. To help 
prepare for an impending visit by Ed 
ward R. Murrow on a “Person to Per. 
son” program, several pupils went to 
the library and compiled a list of bio- 
graphical dictionaries in which they 
could discover additional facts about 
particular figures. 


Each group reports by means of the 
format it selected. (Needless to say, stu 
dents present commercials on their pro- 
grams that mirror professional counter- 
parts!) Each period, after the announcer 
signs off, members of the class evaluate 
the program. In considering each per- 
formance, they pay attention to the par- 
ticipants’ voice and articulation, poise, 
use of grammar, ability to communicate, 
and to speak extemporaneously. Mem- 
bers of the class are often motivated to 
read some of the books that have served 
as the basis for the broadcast. 


In such ways, book reports cease to 
be an onerous, unrewarding chore with 
little educational value. 
dents read worthwhile 


Instead, stu- 
books and are 
stimulated to develop speech skills by 
their interest in radio and television to 
day. The preparation of such reports 
necessitates critical listening and partic 
ipation in group discussion—pursuits in 
democratic classroom experiences. 


Procedures in the United States (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1949). 

Albert R. Crews, Radio Production Directing 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1944). 

Walter Krulevitch Kingson and Rome Cow: 
gill, Radio Drama Acting and Production: 4 
Handbook (New York: Rinehart and Compahy, 
1950, Revised). 
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THE VALUE OF ORAL INTERPRETATION 
TO THE STUDENT IN GENERAL SPEECH 


Ordean G. Ness 


ROM time to time—albeit too in- 
k frequently—a_ student asks the 
teacher of his fundamentals or begin- 
ning public speaking class to recom- 
mend a second course in speech. In the 
majority of instances, the teacher is an 
“expert” in the area of public address. 
As such, he recognizes that the student 
has only begun to approach the stand- 
ards of rhetorical excellence he can at- 
tain. So the instructor most likely rec- 
ommends an advanced public speaking 
course. Or, realizing the student’s plans 
for a career, he may suggest further work 
in persuasion, business speaking, confer- 
ence leadership, discussion, or debate. 
He may even go so far afield from pub- 
lic address as to mention radio and tele- 
vision courses. But—and this is the crux 
of my exhortation—how often does the 
teacher reply, “Have you looked at our 
department's offerings in oral interpreta- 
tion?” 

It is possible, in this period of in- 
tensive specialization, that 
us involved in teaching 
speech may lose sight of the values of 
other areas than our own. Particularly 


academic 
any one of 


The author of this essay is currently an Assist- 
ant Professor of Speech at the University of 
Wisconsin, although (like another author rep- 
Tesented in this issue), at the time of writing he 
was at The Pennsylvania State University. Al- 
though this is the first to carry his “by-line,” it 
is not the first product of his pen to appear in 
The Speech Teacher: for over a year Professor 
Ness has been a competent and industrious as- 
sistant to Waldo Phelps in collecting items for 
“The Bulletin Board.” 


Professor Ness received his baccalaureate and 
master’s degrees from the University of North 
Dakota. The University of Wisconsin awarded 
him the doctorate in 1953. 


in public address, we are experiencing a 
tremendous growth of concentrated 
study. Each year brings new discovery 
and an increase in our knowledge and 
understanding. To observe and partici- 
pate in this expansion is fascinating and 
rewarding. At the same time, however, 
there is always the danger that perspec- 
tive may diminish; concentration and 
intensive specialization may color our 
judgment of knowledge not immediately 
within our purview. 

From my experience as a student of 
speech over a period of fifteen years, I 
have become somewhat disturbed over 
how a distorted perspective seems to be 
affecting oral interpretation. This area 
appears to have suffered more than any 
other in the speech curriculum. 


The “general” degree in speech is 
quickly becoming a thing of the past. 
To be sure, there are many colleges and 
universities which insure contact with 
all areas by establishing minimum 
course requirements. Often, however, a 
single course in interpretation repre- 
sents the entire requirement in this field. 
And there is no attempt to encourage 
more than minimum study. Too fre- 
quently, the student, particularly the 
graduate student (who is likely to be a 
teacher of future students), considers the 
interpretation course simply as an ob- 
stacle which he must hurdle, as an un- 
desirable but necessary deterrent from 
additional work in his specialized area. 
What may be even more unfortunate is 
that several schools make it possible for 
a student to obtain a degree in speech 
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without this dis- 
cipline. 

Of course, the causes of this circum- 
stance are many. There undoubtedly 
still exists a reaction to the technique- 
and style-centered elocution movement. 
Perhaps the situation is in a large 
measure the result of the current scien- 
tific and technological emphasis which 
has affected all the liberal arts. Then, 
too, the essentially subjective nature of 
oral interpretation seems to have en- 
couraged the formation of cults, 
“schools,” and philosophies—and con- 
sequent intra-family dispute and _ jeal- 
ousy. 


ever experiencing 


Important as these factors may be, 
however, we must consider the attitude 
of the public address specialist—and of 
other specialists in speech, of course—as 
a possible contributor. Is there perhaps 
a tendency to be apathetic toward in- 
terpretation? If so, can we condone such 
apathy? Is oral interpretation, which 
once was the honored division of the 
speech curriculum, no longer of any 
value except to the student with stars 
in his eyes and his head in the clouds? 

I believe there are few of us who 
would knowingly admit to such think- 
ing. At the same time, however, there 
are probably many of us who have not, 
for some time, seriously tried to evalu- 
ate interpretative training in relation to 
our specialized areas of interest. It has 
long been my judgment that this train- 
ing has both immediate and long-range 
value to a public speaker and to a com- 
municator in any situation. 

It is impossible, of course, to judge 
the results of an academic discipline, or 
to judge the judgment, without some 
orientation to the meaning of the dis- 
cipline. This is not the place for a 
definitive analysis of theory or tech- 
nique. Unanimity, or even plurality, of 
agreement on all phases of the analysis 





would be impossible. Certain essentials 
about scope and major concerns, how 
ever, need mentioning. 


First, I consider “interpretation” an 
art—the art of communicating by means 
of oral reading the thoughts, feelings, 
attitudes, and moods of an author. The 
basis of this definition is the concept 
that treats art as the impulse to share 
one’s experiences with others. Whenever 
a person tries to relate an experience to 
another in order to communicate the 
content and the quality of the experi 
ence, art results. 


The interpreter recognizes in the lit- 
erature which he is reading an experi- 
ence which he himself has had or has 
imagined having, in part or in whole. 
The experiences recorded in literature 
are not unique to one individual, time, 
or situation. Greatness of literature de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon the 
universality of the experience recorded. 
The reader realizes that the author has 
probabty lived more intensely and ex 
tensivély than he; the poet has observed 
his own experiences with more acute. 
ness; and certainly he has recorded them 
with a more masterful technique of 
word usage and style than the reader 
could employ. Through literature the 
individual has extended his capabilities 
for experience beyond those of his own 
observation. And so, the definition of 
oral interpretation may be restated: it 
is the art of sharing with others the 
reader’s experiences as he has recognized 
them in literature. For, in interpreta: 
tive thinking, the reader re-creates but 
also creates. The experiences thus 
amount to more than mere comprehen 
sion of someone else’s. 


Secondly, the major concerns of oral 
interpretation are three: 
matter to be read, the reader, and the 
audience. Subject matter is the litera 
ture to be interpreted. Some scholars 


the subject — 
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insist that oral reading is mainly a 
course in literature. Others, emphasiz- 
ing the spiritual element, conclude that 
in interpretation courses the student has 
as his material the “best thoughts of 
the best men in their best moments.” 
The reader communicates the subject 
matter. To do so, he uses certain artis- 
tic, communicative techniques. Anyone 
professing a theory of interpretation 
based on the communicative process 
must heed constant warning against “art 
for art’s sake” and against the domi- 
nance of form over spirit or technique 
over content. And, of course, this proc- 
ess presupposes an audience. An under- 
standing of audience psychology and 
human motivation is rightly the concern 
of interpretation—an understanding 
tempered by the special purposes of the 
art form. 


If oral interpretation is art of cre- 
ative and re-creative scope, if its concern 
is the communication of literature by a 
reader to an audience, what values does 
such training hold for the speaker in 
more general speech situations? I can 
best suggest these through a considera- 
tion of the special purposes and func- 
tions of the discipline. 


One purpose of the oral reading 
course is readily recognizable—to train 
the platform performer. This is only a 
“sometimes” function today, at least so 
far as professional reading is concerned. 
Even so, we must not overlook this pos- 
sible goal, although we cannot place en- 
tire, nor even major, emphasis here, at 
the risk of concentrating effort on the 
talented few to the neglect of the “av- 
erage” many. Perhaps it is precisely ov- 
eremphasis on this function which has 
caused some speech teachers to question 
the accomplishments of oral reading, for 
platform performance is not the end- 
all of oral communication. 


A second function concerns the direct 


applicability of interpretative skills to 
other speech situations. Usually two ap- 
plications are immediately suggested: to 
acting and to radio speaking. Many 
writers of modern interpretation text- 
books give considerable attention to 
these carry-overs. 


The relation to public speaking is not 
so easily discernible. It seemed more 
evident when “orotund” and bombastic 
oratory was in vogue, for the elocution- 
ary methods of that era appeared an 
ideal technique for training in those 
qualities of delivery. Today, with em- 
phasis on the conversational mode, we 
are less apt to recognize the need for de- 
tailed training in delivery. (Interest- 
ingly enough, it is still the interpreta- 
tion teacher who usually supervises 
whatever non-clinical training in voice 
and diction our departments do offer. 


There are, however, other direct ap- 
plications of reading skill which, 
whether we like it or not, we must rea- 
lize. Public speaking teachers insist on 
the desirability of extemporaneous prep- 
aration and delivery, and rightly so. Yet 
there are significant non-extemporan- 
eous situations which we cannot ignore, 
but for which, unfortunately, we can- 
not train in the ordinary beginning pub- 
lic speaking course. Let’s face it: we can- 
not, and, indeed, should not, avoid the 
occasion when reading a speech from 
manuscript is necessary and desirable. 
And the individual who uses this 
method is no longer the rare case. 

In college speech classes we work with 
many future technicians and specialists: 
the engineer, the chemist, the home eco- 
nomics demonstrator, the agricultural 
extension agent, the doctor, the clergy- 
man, and the teacher. From time to 
time in the course of their professional 
activities, these individuals must present 
the results of their individual study and 
research. Often this reporting will take 
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the form of papers read at professional 
meetings. It won’t necessarily be leth- 
argy or lack of extempore ability which 
will lead these technicians to read their 
reports from manuscript. Many of the 
reports will be scholarly in nature; some 
will involve the communication of com- 
plicated scientific data which the reader 
must present exactly and precisely with- 
in a rigorously-guarded time limit. In 
many cases, especially among upper- 
classmen, there is an acute awareness of 
the need for minimum ability in this 
area; the student has witnessed the lack 
of it all around him. 


Consider also the teacher and _ the 
clergyman, and the number of times 
when oral reading is an important part 
of their practice. And the public serv- 
ant or government official, especially in 
Federal and state governments, whose 
public utterances may include policy 
statements of national and international 
consequence, to prevent repercussions 
and serious violations of policy, must 
read a carefully prepared and “cleared” 
manuscript. Unfortunately, the ordinary 
government official, already overbur- 
dened with responsibility, does not have 
the requisite time to develop this read- 
ing skill—and his communication suf- 
fers. 

Nor is this direct application limited 
to the specialist or executive. The use 
of radio and television for “spot” an- 
nouncements of community and or- 
ganizational activity has brought many 
“average” citizens into speech-reading 
situations. Even such brief and inter- 
mittent occasions deserve attention, for 
brevity and infrequency are not tanta- 
mount to insignificance. 


Then, too, authors of public speak- 
ing textbooks invariably recommend, 
with a positive value judgment, the use 
of quotations from literature and from 
expert witnesses in extempore speech. 


Many authorities recommend the “read. 
ing” of these quotations to insure a¢ 
curacy. But do we actually train the 
student how to read them? I could con 
tinue to list these direct transfers ad 
infinitum. 

Far-reaching and important as thes 
are, however, there is a third function 
of oral interpretation which is perhaps 
even more significant in the training of 
an effective communicator. A most im 
portant concept in modern pedagogy is 
that the ultimate aim of all education 
should be the perfect integration of the 
personality. We have frequently ac 
claimed oral interpretation an impor 
tant contributor to the achievement of 
this end. Its contribution includes such 
elements as significant thinking, appreci- 
ation, a broadened background, and a 
higher sense of “‘spiritual” value, if you 
please.t Rodigan writes, ‘Interpretative 
reading is not merely an end in itself, 
but is a means to a more effective in 
dividual, professional, and social life.” 

And there is a sound socio-psychologi- 
cal basis for these claims. George H. 
Mead? explains the process of personal- 
ity development as one of acquiring a 
number of differing roles. The child 
establishes various identifications with 
people he frequently meets. If these 
identifications are relatively stable, he 
can develop a good sense of security in 
his interaction with these people. And 
this process of identification and stabil- 
ization is a continuing one for the nor 
mal personality. 


1For a thought-provoking appraisal of the 
relation of interpretation to spiritual growth, 
see Earl E. Fleischman, “Oral Interpretation 
and Growth of Personality,” Today’s Speech, Ml, 
1 (January, 1954), 4-8. 

2 Mary Virginia Rodigan, “New Approaches 
to Aims in Interpretative Reading in Teachers 
Colleges,” in Gertrude E. Johnson, Studies m 
the Art of Interpretation (New York: D. Apple 
ton-Century Company, 1940), p. 183. 

3In Mind, Self and Society (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1934), Part Ill, 
“The Self,” pp. 135-226. 
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New roles and relationships are con- 
stantly forming. The greater the num- 
ber of these roles adequately established, 
the greater is the integration of the per- 
sonality—and_ the adaptability of the 
individual. A social situation consists 
of two or more individuals who have 
certain roles within the context of the 
situation. They also have images of 
what those roles mean to them and to 
the others. These individuals are in 
constant inter-communication with each 
other. Ihe more clearly defined are the 
members’ roles, the more accurate and 
complete is the communication which 
ensues. If an individual is to secure this 
stability and clear definition of self in 
many different groups, a large number 
and variety of different roles must be 
available, together with a clear image 
of what those roles are. 


Therefore, anything which will add 
to the possibilities of increased identifi- 
cations for the individual will add to 
the potential of that individual’s per- 


sonality. The very nature of training 


in oral interpretation suggests the man- 
ner in which this discipline can help ac- 
complish the desired goal. Through the 
understanding of literature which inter- 
pretation requires and makes possible, 
the student can gain an immeasurable 
number of new, even though vicarious, 
experiences. Not only does he compre- 
hend the literary experience; if he is to 
communicate its quality, he must also 
assimilate it with his own, and _ this 
assimilated experience must be intellec- 
tually and emotionally related to the 
apperception of the auditor. Kerfoot 
states the case thus: 

. the living that we ourselves do is never 
really comprehended by us until (with or with- 
out the aid of books) we have read and re-read 


it into other lives; and that the infinitely vari- 
ous livingness of others is never really grasped 


by us until we have read and re-read it into as 
many as may be of those potential selves that 
life has denied us the chance to be.4 


The end result of training in such a 
process cannot help enhancing the ma- 
turation of an integrated personality— 
the sine qua non of effective communi- 
cators in any social situation. 

Except for the individual participant, 
it is difficult to assess the validity of such 
a claim. It can be attested to, however, 
by continuing interest in oral interpre- 
tation classes on the part of thousands 
of students and teachers, many of whom 
are not majors in speech. Such testi- 
monies as those cited in Johnson’s 
Studies;> and by evaluations like that 
performed by McKelvey can support it.* 

Of course, significant though the ben- 
efits of the oral interpretation course 
may be, they are not automatically real- 
ized. The student needs the guidance 
of instructors who recognize these values, 
who can intelligently help him achieve 
them. The teachers’ approach must be 
realistic. Superficiality and hyper-ro- 
manticism have no place in any com- 
municative process, nor in the teaching 
of that process. 

But, when the orientation of the in- 
struction is positive, the results can be 
gratifying. Through the oral interpre- 
tation course our speech department of- 
fer training in the best liberal arts tra- 
dition. It gives opportunity for artistic 
development, for practical experience in 
communication, for personal growth 
and maturation. Oral interpretation 
deserves our continuing support. 


4J. B. Kerfoot, How to Read (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916), pp. 171-172. 

5 Gertrude E. Johnson, op. cit., Part III, “Ed- 
ucational and Critical Aspects of Interpreta- 
tion,” pp. 165-246. 

6D. P. McKelvey, “A Survey of the Opinions 
of Speech Graduates Concerning Selected As- 
pects of Their Undergraduate h Train- 
ing, Speech Monographs, XI (1944), 28-52. 








THE EXTEMPORE SPEAKING CONTEST 
Arthur N. Kruger 


EXT to debate, one of the most 

popular forensic activities is the 
extempore speaking contest,’ now a part 
of many debate tournament programs.’ 
Unlike debaters, however, most extemp 
contestants are left to their own devices; 
usually whatever success they achieve in 
this activity is due solely to their own 
efforts. Many of the more successful and 
experienced contestants eventually de- 
velop their own special techniques and 
formulas. Unfortunately, few authors 
have written on the subject to help the 
beginner. One reason, I think, is that 
most coaches feel that the training a 
student receives in the debate squad or 
in class is adequate for this type of 
event. Now, while it is true that the 
principles of extemporaneous speaking 
are the same for all speech situations, the 
extemp contest does pose some special 
problems. The most obvious of these, 
of course, is the rapidity with which the 
contestant must prepare. With ‘only half 
an hour or an hour in which to prepare 
a six- to ten-minute speech based upon 
the reading of a month’s back issues of 
some periodical like Time or News- 


This essay is the second from Professor Kruger’s 
pen to appear in The Speech Teacher: his 
“Logic and Strategy in Developing the Debate 
Case” was the second article in the issue for 
March, 1954. He is Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish and Director of Debate at Wilkes College, 
and Editor of the Bulletin of the Debating As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania Colleges. 

Louisiana State University awarded Professor 
Kruger the Ph.D. in 1941. 

1 Usually referred to as “extemp,” a desig- 
nation which, for the sake of brevity, I will use 
throughout this paper. 

2In the East, for example, Johns Hopkins, 
Boston University, Harvard, Dartmouth, the 


Debating Association of Pennsylvania Colleges, 
and the Eastern Forensics Association sponsor 
extemp contests along with their debate tourna- 
ments. 





week, many contestants become panicky, 
work without direction, fritter awa 
their little time for preparation, ani 
speak practically impromptu with not 
too-satisfactory The waco 
extemp speaker, on the other hand, ng 


results. 


only uses his preparation time wisely, 
but armed with certain 
principles which he can apply to am 
speaking situation, so that in a sense he 


also comes 


has accomplished much. of his prepe 
ration long before the actual contest 
What are some of the principles the 
best extemp speakers use? Let us con 
sider them. 


CuHoosinc A Topic 

As.a rule, about an hour before he 
is to speak, the contestant draws from 
three to five subjects (depending upon 
the particular contest) from a_ hat, 
chooses one, and returns the others. The 
subjects usually relate to some political, 
social, or economic problem and involve 
either the advocacy or evaluation of 
some policy, the explanation of some 
situation, or the prediction of some 
event. At a recent tournament, for ex 


ample, some of the topics were 


POLIcy 

“Should Wire-Tapped Evidence be Per 
mitted in a Court. of Law?” 

“Reso'ved, That the Abolition of Pro 
portional Representation Would Mé« 
terially Serve to Strengthen the French 
Political System.” 

“It Would be in the Interest of the 
Game of Baseball to Establish a Third 
Major League in the Far West.” 

“What Course Should the U. S. Pursue 
in the Arab-Israeli Controversy?” 

“Why Should the U. S. Congress Estab 
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lish and Subsidize a National Thea- 
tre?” 
EVALUATION 

“Resolved, That the Logical Republi- 
can Presidential Nominee for 1956 is 
the Present Incumbent.” 

‘Resolved, That the Future of Indo- 
nesia, Once so Promising, is Now 
Bleak and Questionable.” 

“Was the Celebrated Lawrence of Ara- 
bia a Great Hero or a Great Fraud?” 

“Are the So-Called ‘Fair Trade Laws’ 
an Aid or Hindrance to our Econ- 
omy?” 

“Resolved, That the Dior New Look 
Falls Flat.” 


Fact [Explanation] 

“The “Tammany Tiger’ is no Longer 
Really a Tiger, but Rather a little 
‘Kitty... Why?” 

“Does Smoking Increase the Incidence 
of Lung Cancer?” 

“What are the Causes of the Fairly 
Basic Split in Both the Republican 
and the Democratic National Politi- 
cal Parties?” 


Facr [Prediction] 

“What are the Chances of Yugoslavia’s 
Return to the Russian Orbit of In- 
fluence?” 

“With the Stock Market at an All-Time 
High, What are the Possibilities of a 
Crash?” 

“To what Extent will the ‘Policing’ of 
Comic Books Serve to Lessen the In- 
cidence of Crime and Juvenile De- 
linquency?”’ 


The first problem, then, is to make 
a wise choice of subject. The inexpe- 
rienced contestant will unhesitatingly 
select the subject with which he is most 


familiar. The more experienced con- 
testant, however, realizing that his 
knowledge of whatever subject he 


chooses will be somewhat limited, con- 
siders audience interest first and knowl- 
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edge second, not vice versa. A good rule 
to follow is to select the liveliest, most 
controversial of the subjects drawn, the 
one with the greatest implications for 
the audience. Also worth considering is 
a unique or difficult subject, since it 
is likely to find more favor with the 
judges than will a commonplace subject. 

If one chooses a controversial subject 
and has no strong feelings for either 
side, the wiser course is to uphold the 
unpopular side, usually the “liberal,” 
rather than the “conservative,” side. For 
example, the affirmative of the “Red 
China Recognition” question and the 
negative of the “Outlawing Communist 
Teachers” question would, from the 
standpoint of judge appeal, probably be 
the better side to choose. 

If all other factors are equal, one 
should choose a subject from his ma- 
jor field of interest. 


GETTING STARTED 

After deciding upon a topic, the con- 
testant must work calmly and system- 
atically in preparing his speech. He 
must resist feelings of panic, confusion, 
and worry, for these only dissipate time, 
energy, and mental power. Though he 
must work quickly, he must do so with 
a definite plan. To this end, the follow- 
ing points are worth considering. 


Central Idea or Theme 


His subject chosen, the student must 
next determine a theme, central idea, 
point of view, or particular slant, for it 
is around one of these that he must 
build his speech. The theme or slant is 
most important, for it provides a focus, 
a unity, for the material; it determines 
what material the speaker should in- 
clude and what he should omit. 

In considering an attractive or inter- 
esting theme, the contestant should 
avoid a pedestrian, factual approach to 
the subject and should seek a fresh or 
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novel approach, seeing the subject, for 
example, as part of a larger problem, a 
world problem, if possible. The prac- 
tice of one successful contestant I know 
is to work up a file‘of stock quotations 
that can be applied to general world 
conditions and problems. Typical of 
his collection are such quotations as 
Revolt is one of the essential 
mankind. (Camus) 
The Devil's cleverest wile is to convince us that 
he doesn’t exist. (Baudelaire) 


dimensions of 


In cumulating his file he anticipates 
the type of question he is likely to draw. 
For example, Coleridge’s lines 


And ‘mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 


would fit nicely into a speech dealing 
with the unrest in the Middle East, 
China, North Africa, or other troubled 
spots of the world—a subject one might 
expect to draw these days. 

After selecting his subject, this par- 
ticular contestant tries to fit his subject 
to an apt quotation, and not vice versa. 
That is, he uses the quotation to set 
the theme, and then analyzes and adapts 
the topic to it. Whenever possible, he 
ties together several quotations relating 
to the same general theme. Quotations, 
incidentally, not only provide an inter- 
esting focus for the speech, but also have 
the added advantage of making the 
speaker appear erudite and broad in his 
conception of the topic. A liberal use 
of well-known names—Toynbee, Bert- 
rand Russell, Whitehead—the names of 
prominent philosophers and _ historians, 
suggests breadth and depth and lends an 
attractive dignity to the speech. 


Climax (Climactic Idea) 

A good speech usually works up to a 
climax, which comes near the end, or 
even at the very end, of the speech. This 
climactic idea, since it is much more im- 
portant than the beginning of the 
speech, should be the contestant’s next 





decision. Though we seem to be wor 
ing backwards here, there is good reg 
son for doing so: if the beginning 
good, but the ending bad, the speech wil 
not succeed; however, if the beginning 
is mediocre, but the ending effective, the 


speech is likely to succeed. This pring 


ple is probably true of all speeches, but 
is somewhat more difficult to apply in 
the extemp speech. With practice, how. 
ever, one can acquire the knack of quick 
ly working out an effective climax, train. 
ing which can prove valuable later on 
when one is unexpectedly called on “to 
say a few words.” 


An Effective Conclusion 

For the reason I have mentioned 
above, the speaker should consider an 
effective conclusion along with the cli- 
mactic idea. Often the two will be one 
and the same. In general, the concw 
sion should sum up the main thesis of 
the speech. The speaker should lead up 
to it in such a way that the audience 
will grasp it some fifteen or twenty sec 
onds before he actually states it. The 
most effective dramatic 
in nature. For example, in a speech as 
sessing the new Soviet foreign policy, 
one of my own students, a winner of 
many extemp contests, concluded thus: 

This is my senior year and, with the help 


conclusion is 


of a few professors, I hope to graduate. And, 
of course, I hope also that I may come back 
next year to renew these associations which I 
have enjoyed so much. Those of you who are 
sophomores and juniors plan to return as de 
baters. I hope that you will be able to retum. 


To add to the dramatic effect, the last 
line, which contained the germ of his 
entire speech, was delivered in almost a 
whisper. 

On another occasion, concluding 4 
speech in which he reviewed the foreign 
policies of Ramon Magsaysay, President 
of the Philippines, he declared: 


Though before this evening this question 
may have seemed trivial to you, I think that 
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easy one. 
choice was dictated in part by the ef- 
fect he thought it might have on the 
judges, as compared to that of an easier 
or hackneyed subject. 


1. 


you will agree with me that each of us should 
be grateful to Ramon Magsaysay. 

In passing, it is interesting to note the 
nature of this topic—certainly not an 


Later he told me that the 


A good ending should be short, de- 


cisive, and crisp. If the purpose of the 
speech is to entertain, a good punch line 
or an anecdote will serve; if the pur- 
pose is to inform, a quick summary, per- 
haps; if the purpose is to persuade, an 
appeal to action, possibly. In any case, 
the speaker should never trail off, but 
should end on a crisp, definite note. 


Recognizing the Nature of the Topic 


Most topics offered to an extemp con- 


testant fall into four categories: 


Straightforward exposition 

Here the stress is on information, pre- 
senting a body of facts for those who are 
curious and who enjoy knowedge of little- 
known or unusual occupations. A speech, 
for example, on Disneyland or prosthetics 
might fall in this category. Not many topics 
are of this nature; the speaker should avoid 
them whenever possible. 


. Interpretation of a situation or an event 


This might be called the “argument of 
fact,” and consists primarily of explaining 
by means of cause-and-effect reasoning why 
something happened, is happening, or will 
happen. “What is the Meaning of the New 
Soviet Foreign Policy?” or “Will the Arab- 
Israeli Differences Lead to a Third World 
War?” are questions of this nature. 


. Evaluation 


Here the emphasis is on weighing the 
good and bad points, the advantages and 
disadvantages, the efficiency and inefficiency, 
or the usefulness and uselessness of a promi- 
nent figure or of a current policy. “Kefauver 
—Presidential Aspirant” or “Flexible Price 
Supports—Do They Really Help the Farm- 
er?” are questions of this nature. 


- Policy 


Here the emphasis is on advocating the 
adoption or rejection of a policy or pro- 
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gram, as is the case in most debates. All of 
the national debate topics over the past 
ten years exemplify this type of question, 
which is readily recognizable by the word 
“should.” 


Recognizing the category into which 


a particular topic falls facilitates organ- 
izing the speech, for the speaker may 
develop each category according to cer- 
tain principles or stock thought pat- 
terns. Let us consider these briefly. 


Principles of Speech Development 


Explanation or Exposition 
There are basically four ways of explain- 
ing any concept: 


a. By parts and factors 
This method consists of breaking 
down an entity into its component parts 
and showing the relationship between 
them. The terms analysis and synthesis 
are commonly used for this process. 


b. By circumstances and conditions 
This method consists of showing how 
a thing is related to or depends upon 
other things outside of itself. The terms 
comparison and contrast are often used 
for this process. 


c. By cause and effect 
This method consists of explaining an 
event as an effect of some cause or causal 
factors. The terms history and chrono- 
logical progression are often used in con- 
nection with this process. 


d. By function 
This method consists of explaining an 
incident as a cause of some other effect, 
or as a means to some other end. Such 
terms as advantages, disadvantages, prac- 
ticability, and future are often used in 
connection with this process. 


For the sake of variety and contrast, an 
effective explanation or definition might 
begin with a statement of what a thing is 
not (e.g., “A poem is not a sermon in verse, 
it is mot a treatise,”) which the speaker 
would follow with an explanation of what 
a poem is. 

It is well to remember that explanation 
forms an important part of any effective 
speech, whether the overall aim be to in- 
form, interpret, evaluate, or persuade. Thus, 
a thorough understanding of the foregoing 
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principles is essential, regardless of the type 
of speech to be given. 


Interpretation 

Although this type of speech more often 
than not takes us into the area of controver- 
sy, the primary techniques of development 
will be the same as those for explanation, 
with emphasis on cause-and-effect relation- 
ships. 

Evaluation 

Since in this type of speech we are meas- 
uring or weighing something, we must first 
of all establish a standard of measure—a 
model or ideal, desirable aims or objectives 
—in other words, standards and criteria 
which we may apply to what we are evalu- 
ating. Stated simply, we may consider good 
whatever measures up to our criteria; what- 
ever falls short is bad. 

In a sense, this type of speech is built 
around a syllogism containing the following 
premises: 

Major premise: Anything which measures 
up to the following criteria (or achieves 
the following objectives) may be con- 
sidered good. 

Minor premise: Such-and-such an individ- 
ual or policy measures up to the follow- 
ing criteria (or achieves the following 

objectives). 


(or, such-and-such does not measure up, 


etc., etc.) 
Conclusion: Therefore, such-and-such is 
good. 


(Therefore, such-and-such is not good.) 
Quite often, of course, the object evaluated 
may in some respects be good, that is, in 
measuring up to certain of the criteria, and 
in some, bad, that is, in falling short of 
certain criteria. 

In the speech on Magsaysay I previously 
referred to (“Resolved, That the Policies of 
Ramon Magsaysay are in the Best Interests 
of the Foreign Policy of the United States’), 
the contestant followed the syllogistic pat- 
tern with good effect: 

The objectives of U. S. Foreign Poicy in 
Asia and the Far East are such and 
such (established by factual references). 

Magsaysay’s policies contribute to the ful- 
fillment of these objectives. (He consid- 
ered two or so major policies, and dem- 
onstrated the causal connection between 
these and U. S. objectives.) 

Conclusion: Therefore, Magsaysay’s poli- 
cies are in the best interests of U. S. 
Foreign Policy. 


On another occasion, a contestant employed 
the following variation of the same pat- 
tern in arguing against the proposition, “Re. 
solved, That the Loyalty Program of the 
Present Administration is Satisfactory”: 

Overzealous loyalty programs are danger. 

ous. (He spent much time in establish. 
ing this historical generalization.) 

The loyalty program of the present ad. 

ministration is overzealous (explana 
tion by parts and factors, and by fune 
tion). 

Therefore, the loyalty program of the 

present administration is dangerous. 
An even simpler breakdown of this subject 
might be “past, present, future,” a usefel 
formula for very short impromptu speeches, 
Policy 

This is the most complex type of topic, 
since it involves some consideration of the 
other three types as well as the considera- 
tion of a new program or policy. Since many 
extemp contestants, fortunately, are also de. 
baters, developing this type of question is 
familiar to them. Without going into too 
much detail, the following are usually the 
main points of this type of speech: 

a. A consideration of the aims or objectives 
of the present policy.. 


b. An evaluation of the present policy in 
terms of these objectives. (Do we have 
a problem or do we not?) 


c. An inquiry into the cause of the situa- 
tion as set forth in b. 

d. An explanation of the new policy asa 
solution to the problem—or as super 
fluous. 


e. A consideration of other advantages or 
disadvantages which might accrue from 
instituting the policy in question. 

Again, for a very short impromptu speech, 

an easier formula to remember is “problem, 

cause, solution.” 


In highly provocative speeches one should 
hesitate to state his conclusion bluntly at 
the very beginning. A better approach, pet 
haps, is to arrive at the conclusion strategic 
ally through analysis and proof, reserving 
the full impact until the end. Asking and 
answering direct questions, as one often 
does in pin-pointing the issues of a debate, 
is an approach worth considering. 

Perhaps there are other formulas or pat 
terns that the student may wish to work out 
for himself. It is important to learn a num- 
ber of these beforehand and to know genet 
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ally which pattern is best suited to a par- 
ticular type of topic. Sometimes the speaker 
will use a combination of patterns. 

After he has decided the category of 
topic, the student familiar with the various 
thought patterns should be able to decide 
quickly—in a few seconds perhaps—which 
pattern will be best. The advantages of 
working in this way are numerous, the most 
important being 


a. The development of the speech will be 
logical and orderly, with proper empha- 
sis on the main, rather than on periph- 
eral, ideas. 

b. Knowledge that he has a plan and 
knows where he is going is a great source 
of assurance to a speaker; it gives him 
poise and confidence, which he is likely 
to lack if he is fearful that his speech 
is going to ramble. A_ pre-determined 
plan stimulates his associative powers of 
thought; that is, a dearth of ideas will 
not plague him, but he will continue 
thinking creatively after he has begun to 
speak. 


General Emphasis and Perspective 

Generally speaking, an_ effective 
speech is one which takes a broad view 
of a subject, rather than a narrow one. 
Extemp speeches are no exception. The 
speaker should attempt to fit his sub- 
ject into a broad philosophical or his- 
torical framework, to view it as illustrat- 
ing some broader idea, rather than con- 
sider it in a vacuum or as an isolated 
instance. General reading in history and 
philosophy, of course, helps to give one 
such perspective, and is thus valuable 
training for any speaker. The debater 
who tries his hand at extemp speaking 
must be particularly wary about auto- 
matically adopting the same techniques 
of subject analysis he is accustomed to 
using in debate. For in debate, one 
tends to probe into a subject, to break 
it down into its component parts. The 
same approach, however, is not always 
the most effective one for the extemp 
speech. For here the emphasis should 
be on looking outward from the sub- 
ject, on placing it in a larger philosoph- 


ical or historical framework, if at all 
possible. The extemp speaker must not 
lose his perspective; he must endeavor 
to give his subject a certain universality 
by showing it, perhaps, as part of a 
national or world problem. 


Introducing apt quotations, as we 
have seen, is one way of establishing a 
philosophical framework into which to 
fit the topic. Using history is another 
useful technique. Whatever the subject, 
some history is always good for putting 
the subject into its proper perspective. 
With some topics the speaker can build 
much of his speech around history in 
the form of a historical generalization, 
“If something was such-and-such in the 
past, it may be expected to be such-and- 
such at present.” In the speech on 
present-day loyalty programs, for ex- 
ample, the contestant devoted at least 
half of his time to considering past loy- 
alty programs in America, tracing the 
course of such programs from the Rev- 
olutionary period to the loyalty purges 
of World War I and Holmes’s enuncia- 
tion of the “clear and present danger” 
doctrine. With the mention of the pro- 
grams of the 1940’s and Dennis’ convic- 
tion in 1951 on the supposition that “he 
would overthrow the government in the 
future,” he brought his recital right up 
to the present day. Simply stated, his 
thesis was that, since overzealous loyalty 
programs in the past were dangerous, 
overzealous loyalty programs as we have 
today are likewise dangerous. Of course, 
being a history major was a big help 
to this contestant on many occasions. 
However, a good survey course in Amer- 
ican and European history is a good 
starting point for the general contestant. 


This emphasis on the broad perspec- 
tive does not mean that the speaker 
should cover much ground and say lit- 
tle. On the contrary, he should be ex- 
tensive in outlook, but intensive in his 
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treatment of various ideas. He should 
develop only a few ideas, but develop 
them thoroughly, and, as in debate, 
“wrap up” each point by concluding 
with a short summary. 

Supporting Material (Evidence) 

With the skeleton or framework of 
the speech determined, the next prob- 
lem is to find supporting materials for 
the main points. Most of this material 
will probably come from the magazines 
which the contestant is supposed to have 
read. To facilitate his search for perti- 
nent facts, examples, and details, one 
can arrange a simple filing system. The 
following directions may serve as a 
model: Several days before the contest, 
while reading various articles, underline 
all key points or make appropriate no- 
tations in the margin. During or after 
reading (whichever you prefer), take a 
4” by 6” card for each topic, label it 
with the appropriate topic heading, and 
list the issue and page number of each 
reference to this topic. Now sort the 
cards alphabetically and place them in 
a small metal or cardboard file. This 
arrangement not only enables you 
quickly to locate material in a particu- 
lar magazine, but also indicates when 
there is more than one article on the 
same subject. (To save labor, you may 
select only certain topics to index.) 

Once the contestant has located the 
pertinent information he desires, he 
should transcribe this in abbreviated 
form on 3” by 5” cards. 

A speech without facts, statistics, de- 
tails, illustrations, and quotations is pale 
and anemic. However, it should be re- 
membered that the speaker never uses 
facts as facts per se; he must interpret 
them so that they lead to certain con- 
clusions; in short, he must always un- 
derscore their significance. 


Opening Remarks 
Next to the conclusion, perhaps the 


single most important part of any 
speech is the opening. With his opening 
remarks the speaker must catch the au 
dience’s attention. If he fails to do 0, 
his later remarks will lose much of their 
effect. 


To an extent, the nature of his open. 
ing remarks will depend upon _ the 
theme and pattern of his speech. Suit 
able openings consist of an anecdote, an 
illustration, a rhetorical or direct prob. 
lem-focusing question, a quotation, or 
possibly a reference to the occasion, or 
to the timeliness or significance of the 
topic itself. As with supporting mate. 
rials and quotations, the far-sighted con- 
testant will build up a file of useful 
openings which he can use for a Vari 
ety of subjects. Oftentimes he may com 
bine two or more types of openings. 


Whenever possible, the speaker should 
try in his introductory remarks to refer 
to some element in his particular situa- 
tion. For example, at a recent contest, 
when the audience laughed with the 
announcement of the speaker’s subject 
(“Is Russia Having a Gas Problem As 
Evidenced By Krushchev’s Recent Sev- 
en-Hour Talk?”), the speaker began 
very effectively by stating, 

I see that you're all laughing at my subject, 
and I’m not at all surprised. Everyone seems 
to be having a good laugh these days at the 
antics of Kruschev and his side-kick Bulganin. 
Apparently, they pride themselves on being the 
Martin and Lewis of international politics. And 
while we're all laughing—which is what they 
expect us to do—I can assure you that their 
actions are no laughing matter. 


He then went on to give an excellent 
analysis of recent Russian foreign policy 
maneuvers, weaving in very nicely the 
quotation from Baudelaire (‘The Dev- 


il’s cleverest wile is to convince us that . 


he doesn’t exist”), which pointed up the 
entire theme of his speech. 

On another occasion one of my own 
contestants, speaking on a related sub 
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ject (“Resolved, That the Recent 
Changes in the Russian Government 
will Mean a Change in Russian For- 
eign Policy”), opened his speech by stat- 
ing very soberly, 

It is the custom of speakers to begin with 
a few pleasant or light remarks so that a rap- 
port may be established between them and the 
audience. With your permission, I shall deviate 
from the accustomed pattern because the sub- 
ject I am discussing this evening is of such 
grave import to us all. 


This same individual also used varia- 
tions of the following opening with 
good effect: 

In the preliminary round last evening, I was 
the first speaker and I suggested to the judges 
a policy of first come, first served. If I were to 
be the last speaker this evening, I was prepared 
to advocate that “The first shall be last and the 
last shall be first,” for, in the words of the 
Master, “Many are called but few are chosen.” 
Since I am to speak fourth of seven candidates, 
I can only recommend to you the golden mean 
of Aristotle and the middle way of Confucius. 


Pointing Up the Significance 
of the Topic 

Very early in the speech—near the 
beginning or possibly at the beginning 
itsell—the speaker should endeavor to 
show how his subject relates directly (if 


possible) or indirectly (if not directly) 


to some dominant self-interest of the 
audience. To do so, he must be fa- 
miliar with the basic motive appeals, or 
the dominant interests of most people: 
self-preservation, perpetuation of race, 
acquisition of property or power, pride, 
affection, love of country, sense of duty, 
freedom from restraints, civic pride, 
loyalty to tradition, gratitude, sports- 
manship, etc. With some questions 
(eg., “The Effect of Mad Comics on 
American Youth”) the appeal is quite 
apparent and therefore needs no elabo- 
ration. With others, however (e.g., “Ha- 
waii—4gth State?’’), one should show the 
relationship between the subject and 
some vested interest of the audience. 


Delivery and Platform Manner 


Although the principles of effective 
delivery and platform manner are the 
same for the extemp speech as for any 
other type, let us review them briefly as 
a general reminder. To begin with, the 
speaker must at all times appear confi- 
dent and poised. He should know his 
limitations as a speaker and adapt his 
delivery to these. As a rule, a friendly, 
sincere, conversational tone creates the 
best effect. Variations in pitch, force, 
and rate are desirable voice character- 
istics. Incidentally, it isn’t always neces- 
sary to shout in order to emphasize im- 
portant points. Oftentimes a  sup- 
pressed intensity—an actual lowering of 
volume—gets better results. 


In approaching the platform, the 
speaker should be calm, erect, and pur- 
poseful in his movements. The audi- 
ence is watching, and he must create 
a good first impression, the impression 
that he is a gentleman. While waiting 
to speak, incidentally, the speaker should 
quickly acquaint himself with the facili- 
ties of the room. If there is a platform 
and the room or audience is very small, 
he should speak on the same level as 
that of the audience. 


One should not begin speaking until 
he has his bearings. The best practice 
is to stand still momentarily, look 
around at the audience for a few mo- 
ments in order to establish some con- 
tact with them, and then begin to speak. 

When speaking, the speaker should 
look at his audience—see them and 
speak to them as individuals. He must 
resist looking out the window, at the 
ceiling or floor, or at his notes too often. 
He must create the impression that he 
has a personal message for his listeners. 
Eye-contact is important for another 
reason. By watching his audience closely 
the speaker can gauge the effect of his 
remarks. If he notices more than the 
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usual shifting in seats, the slightest 
yawn or any other sign of flagging in- 
terest, he should change the speaking 
mood at once—by relaxing or becoming 
tense, as the case may be, changing the 
point, stopping dead, raising his voice 
or lowering it—in other words, by mak- 
ing a dramatic change. 

An_ effective speaker controls his 
hands. He must resist the temptation to 
fiddle with his pencil, notes, or chalk; to 
stroke the lectern, rub his chin, or twist 
his hair. If he uses them meaningfully 
—in integrated descriptive, significant, 
and emphatic gestures—his hands are a 
valuable asset to a speaker. When not 
employed in gesturing, they should hang 
naturally at the sides, the fingers slightly 
curled. 

The speaker should stand on both 
feet, neither slouching nor leaning. He 
should stand comfortably, neither stiffly 


“at attention,” nor at the “parade rest” 
position. All movements should be free 
and easy, but meaningful, not random. 
He should 
swaying, or tottering. 

When making a point close to the 
interests of the audience, the speaker 
should step forward and speak in a tone 
that suggests that the point is tremen- 
dously important—as if these were the 
last words he would ever say. Other 
meaningful movements are stepping 
back or walking to one side. Such move- 
ments correspond to paragraphing and 
prepare the audience for a shift of 
subject. 

Before 


avoid aimless _ shifting, 


leaving the platform, the 
speaker should be sure to complete his 
final sentence. He should stand for a 
second after he has uttered the final 
word and should then walk off in a 
manner consistent with the mood of the 
speech. 


General Attitude Toward the Contest 
In his eagerness to win, the contestant 


must resist any inclination to become 
aggressive, overly intense, and unfriend. 
ly. He must be good-natured and sports 
manlike, ready, if necessary, to praise 
the other speakers. On one occasion a 
contestant began his speech by saying, 
“Being the sixth of seven speakers, | 
am sure you have been surfeited with 
brilliance.” Of course, he then did his 
best to outshine that brilliance. But his 
good-natured approach was a factor in 
his favor from the start. If one is im. 
pressed by a preceding speaker, a sin- 
cere compliment is in good taste. Good 
manners indicate a regard for others’ 
feelings, and a good speaker always has 
good manners. 


Practicing Aloud. 

The speaker should devote from half 
to two-thirds of his preparation time to 
thinking out the pattern and preparing 
the substance of his speech. He should 
devote the remainder of his time to 
practicing the speech aloud, at least 
twice, if possible. To this end, he should 
find an empty room and practice orally, 
first with notes two or three times, and 
finally without notes. Such practice will 
enhance his fluency and exactness of dic- 
tion. 


Pre-Contest Practice 

In order to become better acquainted 
with all of the foregoing principles and 
procedures, to become habituated to 
working under pressure, and to become 
familiar with prospective topics, the far- 
sighted student will practice making 
speeches on various subjects drawn from 
the required reading material under 
tournament conditions for several days 
before the tournament. In these pre 
tournament practice sessions he should 
choose a wide range of topics, from the 
latest fashions to the trouble in North 
Africa, and, if possible, work under the 
supervision of his coach or director, who 
can offer many constructive suggestions. 
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A CHILD IN THE PLAY 
Ruth R. Haun 


OU'VE heard someone say, “I 
Y think you'll like it. There’s a child 
in the play.” 

And you have gone to the play, didn’t 
like it, and possibly withheld your own 
comment, “If only there hadn’t been a 
child in the play!” 

Even children who have been exposed 
to a session of creative dramatics and 
later appear in a play may not always 
They may know their lines, 
speak loudly enough. 
They may be where they are supposed 
to be, but often their acting is. stilted 
and forced. Winifred Ward, former di- 
rector of Children’s Theatre at Evans- 


do well. 
and they may 


ton, Illinois, might have said about such 
child actors, ““They have not learned to 
put themselves in another’s place and 
look at the world through his eyes.’? 
They have not learned to see-feel, listen- 
feel, touch-feel, and so forth in the play 
situation. They do not know the thrill 
of thinking when speech is a spontan- 
eous outburst of action in the play. 


As internal evidence in her essay suggests, Pro- 
fessor Haun’s knowledge of plays and directing 
is practical as well as academic. She received 
her baccalaureate degree from Syracuse Univer- 
sity, her master’s from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. She has also studied at the 
New York School of the Theatre; the School of 
the Theatre, Citizen House, Bath; the Every- 
man Theatre, London; and the American The- 
atre Seminar at Salzburg. She assisted the di- 
rector and acted in the first American play 
(Paul Green's The House of Connelly) presented 
as part of the Salzburg Festival. 

Now Assistant Professor of Speech at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Miss Haun has taught in 
eastern secondary schools and colleges. She is 
a past officer of the Pennsylvania Speech Associ- 
ation and of the Speech Association of Eastern 
States, and has been a member of the SAA 
Committee on Problems in Interpretation. 

1 Playmaking with Children (New York and 
London: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1947), 
P. 43. 


How does it happen that we have 
such inadequate child acting? A busy 
director may give the child or his par- 
ents a copy of the play; and, without 
understanding them, the child learns 
the lines. Lines learned by rote, di- 
vorced from the action of the play, usu- 
ally result in a stilted performance. 


There are child actors who have 
brought understanding to their parts, 
who have given real satisfaction to the 
audience, such as Margaret O’Brien, 
Brandon De Wilde, and the children 
who played in the recent Mary Martin 
production of Peter Pan. 


I recall a story about a child who was 
auditioning for a role in a motion pic- 
ture. After the audition, for which she 
had acted a brief tragedy, she was asked 
how she knew what to do. 

She answered, “Mother told me that 
if I got the part, she’d buy me a pony. 
I just imagined that I didn’t get the 
part, and I didn’t get the pony.” 

Here was a child who thought, who 
felt, who went to the life itself beneath 
the words. She said, “I just imagined. . .” 
Her body responded with truth. Behind 
the words was something real, and spon- 
taneously the action and speech became 
alive. 


In his “A Song of the Rolling Earth,” 
Walt Whitman has expressed the differ- 
ence between verbalism and knowing 
the life substance for which the words 
stand: 

A Song of the rolling earth, and of words 
according, 


Were you thinking that those were the words, 
those upright lines? those curves, angles, 
dots? 
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No, those are not the words, the substantial 
words are in the ground and sea, 
They are in the air, they are in you.2 


The director and student actor must 
know life. They must observe carefully, 
emphatically. They, like the poet, should 
observe nature and know that the mean- 
ing is in nature and in themselves. And 
the director should know childrén. He 
should know their spontaneous joy and 
sorrow, their kindness, pride, and ad- 
venture, their love, and sense of wonder. 


The director of a play should know 
people and should be able to character- 
ize well. He should try to think and 
feel as each character does in the play in 
production. The director, Agnes Mor- 
gan, undertook such a study. She spent 
hours reading the play, learning to un- 
derstand the characters. What did they 
think? How did they feel and act? 
Where did they come from? Where were 
they going? And what was their rela- 
tionship to each other? Then she would 
tell each student actor to take the place 
where he should be before the play be- 
gan. There was a moment of silence. 
Quietly the artist-director told the story 
of the play. She directed with ease and 
a sense of truth. She guided each actor. 
Through her voice she characterized 
each part, rhythmically drawing the 
play into a dramatic whole. The play 
moved like a dance pantomime. Each 
actor listened and moved through the 
scene as though the words were his own. 
She tuned each, like a sensitive instru- 
ment, for his own portrayal. 

After a performance of Jim Dandy by 
William Saroyan, a play in which there 
is a child, an eminent child psycholo- 
gist said, “I thoroughly enjoyed the play 
and the child. He was completely nat- 
ural, but I don’t see how he ever mem- 
orized all those lines.” 


2From Leaves of Grass (Boston: Small, May- 
nard and Company, 1907), pp. 176-180. 


“He didn’t memorize the lines,” I ap. 
swered, “and, as far as I know, he never 
saw a script.” 

“How did he do it, then? I couldn't 
have memorized those lines.” 


“You don’t memorize your lines in 
life, do you?” I asked. “You know who 
you are and what you represent. You 
know something about other people. 
You know where you’ve been, where 
you are, and where you're going. You've 
developed a certain oral vocabulary. 
You speak spontaneously.” 

Richard was the child in the play. 
He was about eleven years old, and 
in the sixth grade. He had previous- 
ly played the role of George Wash- 
ington. All this I learned after we had 
both decided that he would play little 
Johnny. 

The casting for Jim Dandy was not 
complete. The boy who was to have 
played little Johnny could not be with 
us. Rehearsals began with careful read- 
ing and character study. Our student 
director, a young senior, read the part 
of little Johnny. At one rehearsal, Nor- 
man, who was giving an admirable per- 
formance of Fishkin, said that he could 
not be with us because he had to take 
care of his young brother. I assured him 
that we needed his skill for the play 
and suggested that his brother come to 
rehearsals. 

I was sitting in the auditorium when 
young Richard walked in with his older 
brother. He held his cap in his hand 
when I greeted him, but he said nothing. 

“I’m going on the stage and sit while 
the students are rehearsing,” I told him. 
“Betty, the student director, will be 
there. Perhaps you'd like to sit up there 
with us.” 

“O.K.,” he answered and followed us 
on the stage. When young Johnny was 
to appear in the play, Betty went 
through the part, reading it well. 
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A CHILD IN 


Then I suggested, “Richard, I wonder 
if you would help us. The part that 
Betty's been reading is supposed to be 
played by a young boy. We don’t have 
anyone, and we'd like to know how it 
would feel, and how it would look, if a 
young boy were there. Would you help 
us by standing there with Johnny?” 


“O.K.,” he said and walked over to 
Johnny. 
“That's fine,” I said. “My, that ts 


better! Now we can really know. I won- 
der if you'd mind walking through the 
part, Richard? He’s a young boy like 
you. Betty will read the lines.” 

“O.K.,” he said again. 

I told the story as he walked through 
the part. Betty spoke his lines. I had 
not heard him speak more than “O.K.,” 
but I asked again for his help. We went 
through a scene as we had done before. 
Then I asked him if he would be will- 
ing to speak the words of the boy. We 
started. He spoke the lines. If he hesi- 
tated, Betty said the line, but he seemed 
to catch the line almost as she spoke it. 
The adult actors were eager to show 
him a script, but I motioned them 
back. He was learning the way we learn 
to speak: by listening and speaking. He 
spoke with a spontaneity that older ac- 
tors often have to acquire. 

I thanked him. I told him we would 
like him to come to our other rehearsals, 
and that I would like him to play the 
part. He smiled and said that he would. 

I told his older brother that we would 
do all that was necessary in rehearsals. 
“Please don’t go over lines with him, 
and don’t let him read the script,” I 
said. 
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During one rehearsal some of the ac- 
tors were having trouble with their 
lines. Richard said, “I can’t do what 
they do. I have to think when I speak.” 


Susanne K. Langer in Philosophy in a 
New Key writes that “Real thinking is 
possible only in the light of genuine 
language . . . [which arises from] the 
relation of conceptions to the concrete 
world.”* Richard had experienced the 
concrete world of the play and voiced 
the language of the play. He, no doubt, 
discovered that as he conceived his re- 
lationship to the world of the play, he 
remembered and spoke. It was a crea- 
tive process. He realized action and 
speech as integral parts of the concrete 
world. 


Whether you are directing a one-act 
play, a dramatization of Tolstoi’s Where 
Love Is by B. Iden Payne or Six Who 
Pass While the Lentils Boil by Stuart 
Walker, or a longer play, such as Dear 
Brutus by James M. Barrie, The Shoe- 
maker's Prodigious Wife by Federico 
Garcia Lorca or Jim Dandy by William 
Saroyan, if there is a child in the play, 
it might be well to remember the qual- 
ity and life of the child and to re-read 
the poem by Walt Whitman which be- 
gins, ‘““There was a child went forth,” 
There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he look’d upon, that ob- 
ject he became, 

And that object became part of him for the 
day or a certain part of the day, 


Or for many years or stretching cycles of 
years.* 


3 Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
versity Press, 1942, p. 63. 

4“There Was a Child Went Forth,” op. cit., 
pp. 282-284. 
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CHORAL SPEAKING FOR THE SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED 


Helen J. Levinson 


XPERIENCE with children severe- 
E ly handicapped in speech has 
shown the need for individual therapy 
situations. Authorities in 
speech pathology recognize this need as 
basic. However, group work, in addi- 
tion to individual therapy, has so many 


in clinical 


advantages that we should not overlook 
this phase of speech therapy. In fact, I 
have found, in work with the cerebral 
palsied, the mentally retarded, and oth- 
ers, that group speech activities do more 
than supplement individual therapy. 
Group activities aid in evaluating the 
child’s developmental and speech levels. 
They child’s social 
and emotional growth, and they also 
lend themselves well to direct speech 


therapy. 


contribute to the 


Attempts to work individually with 


cerebral-palsied children soon proved 


that some, entirely mute, or incapable 


Since 1 January of this year the Speech Associa- 
tion of America has been operating under a 
new constitution designed to help us achieve 
“Unity in Diversity,” as Wilbur E. Gilman 
phrased it in the title of his presidential ad- 
dress of 28 December, 1951. This essay is an 
apt application of Professor Gilman’s slogan: 
We seldom think of choral speaking as a tech- 
nique useful to the speech correctionist, and yet 
Mrs. Levinson demonstrates here how one of 
the specialized speech arts can be extremely use- 
ful in highly-specialized speech therapy. 

Mrs. Levinson is currently a Special Teacher 
of Speech on the staff of the Bureau for Speech 
Improvement of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York assigned to a cerebral palsy 
unit in one of the public schools. As she indi- 
cates in her essay, Mrs. Levinson has also had 
experience in teaching speech to the mentally 
retarded. Prior to joining the staff of the Bu- 
reau for Speech Improvement she was on the 
staff of the Bureau for Handicapped Children 
of the New York City Department of Health. 

Mrs. Levinson is an alumna of New York Uni- 
versity, which awarded her the B.S. in 1946, 
the M.A. in 1947. 


of uttering a word intelligibly, needed 
the stimulus of other children before 
they responded. Experiments with ya. 
rious types of group speech work—story. 
telling, dramatics, rhymes, games, and 
choral speaking—convinced me_ that 
group speech therapy should be a regu- 
larly-scheduled part of the speech cor 
rection program. 

Psychologists have often pointed out 
that the child’s social adjustment de. 
pends upon his relationship with other 
people and his ability to work in a 
group. Today, in the habilitation of 
cerebral-palsied and other severely han- 
dicapped children there is greater em- 
phasis than ever before on the role of 
group dynamics. 

Another advantage of group work di- 
rected by the speech therapist is the 
help it gives the classroom teacher in 
caring for milder speech problems. More 
time is available for the severely handi- 
capped in individual therapy. The class 
room teacher has an opportunity to fa 
miliarize herself with some of the tech- 
niques and some of the goals in therapy, 
so that reinforcement in 
possible. 


class is 


The classroom teacher’s own contri- 
bution to the smooth running of the 
group speech period through her knowl- 
edge of the children’s developmental 
levels and their special skills and 
through her assistance in establishing 
group rapport is exceedingly useful. The 
speech therapist should seek this type 
of co-operation, in a team approach, 
where it does not already exist. 

A less important advantage, perhaps, 
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but one worth mentioning, is the mor- 
ale-building effect upon the speech ther- 
apist when he emerges from his “cubby- 
hole” to obtain a broader view of the 
school environment. He, too, becomes 
a more efficient member of the team. 


Choral speaking is one of the group 
activities I have found to be most suit- 
able as a medium for speech therapy. 
Choral speaking is a class activity, 
whether the speech therapist or the 
classroom teacher conducts it. It is more 
than a group of children speaking to- 
gether. Although its original purpose 
was to encourage appreciation of fine 
literature, today choral speaking is a 
technique for speech correction as well 
asan art form. The speech correctionist 
can teach breathing, voice exercises, 
rhythm, and articulation through choral 
speaking. For cerebral-palsied or re- 
tarded children choral speaking pro- 
vides a framework for training in lis- 
tening and in oral usage. 


In the experiment I am describing 
the children practiced choral speaking 
one speech period (one hour) each 
week in each of three classes, first and 
second grades, middle grades, and upper 
elementary grades. During these class 
periods I had the opportunity to ob- 
serve the children in a variety of situa- 
tions and, at times, in other than the 
regularly-scheduled individual periods. 
As a result of such observation, I was 
able to assist in the transfer from the 
purely therapeutic activity to other 
situations. 


Some specific values of choral speak- 
ing for the cerebral palsied are these: 


1. Rhythm, which receives paramount 
emphasis in choral speaking, aids intel- 
ligibility. With appropriate accent di- 
rected by the leader, it encourages the 
articulation of final syllables. Even if 
some of the consonants are lost, rhyth- 
mic phrasing is an important factor in 


the facilitation of 
speech. 

A word of caution regarding rhythm 
in the consideration of cerebral-pal- 
sied is probably necessary. Because some 
of the children may be working at their 
individual rates and tempos, because of 
the particular neurological involvement, 
a great deal of solo work is desirable. 
By allowing children to speak according 
to their own rhythms we may avoid some 
of the tensions that arise out of attempts 
to “keep up.” Mary, with athetosis of 
the muscles of breathing, generally 
found it easier to communicate through 
the use of simple, single syllables, rather 
than who'e words. However, when she 
was intrigued with “The Jolly Little 
Clown”: she responded well in her own, 
slow rhythm, with “jo-ll-y.” 


understandable 


2. Children who are not able to pho- 
nate more than an occasional vowel or 
syllable may join in a chorus that con- 
sists of simple repetition, such as the 
“ah, haw, yah” of “The Jolly Little 
Clown.” The child who joins only in 
the final “yah,” to prolong it effectively 
at the end of the poem, has the satis- 
faction of having made a contribution. 


3. Cerebral-palsied children, like 
other orthopedically handicappd_ chil- 
dren with no speech involvement, are 
entitled to practice in speech arts as 
recreational or vocational skills. Choral 
speaking is one means of enjoying these 
arts. For some of the children who may 
never walk, speech may be their greatest 
asset. 


4. The rhythm and dramatic action of 
a choric poem can stimulate action of 
the limbs and of the entire body. Such 
action may supplement the physical 
therapy program. In “The Circus is 


1In Sarah T. Barrows and Katherine H. 
Hall, Games and Jingles for Speech Develop- 
ment; With Suggestions for Teachers (Boston: 
Expression Company, 1936), p. 21. 
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Coming to Town’? there is opportunity 
for expression of the poem through dra- 
matic action of the lines, “There'll be 
pink lemonade.” The children in one 
of the groups enjoyed lifting their imag- 
inary glasses of pink lemonade. (Of 
course, for their end-of-term treat they 
enjoyed real lemonade, which they col- 
ored with cranberry juice.) A line in 
the same poem, “Let’s go, let’s go, let’s 
go,” motivated the children to move 
their legs in reciprocal action, and those 
who were able to do so arose and took 
a few steps. 

5- Some children who show arrhythmic 
tendencies are able to speak with greater 
assurance and clarity in a group than 
they can singly. They, too, gain a much- 
needed sense of achievement. 


6. In the group experience of choral 
speaking there is application of the 
skills learned in individual therapy. A 
child whose speech was seriously re- 
tarded had improved sufficiently in his 
breathing to produce the sound [h] and 
a few vowels. He was delighted to be 
able to contribute the “Hee, haw, hum” 
of one of the poems, and motivation for 
further practice was fostered thereby. 


7. Memorization of the poems is an 
aid to the improvement of auditory 
memory span, which is defective in 
many brain-injured children. Memoriza- 
tion after hearing the entire poem sev- 
eral times and repeating it in the group 
with the help of cues from the leader 
is natural and enjoyable. 

8. There is opportunity for free play 
of the imagination in choral speaking. 
Children share their experiences with 
their classmates and discuss “the stories 
the poems tell” and discuss ways of ex- 
pressing rhythm. 


2In Louise Abney and Grace Rowe, Choral 
Speaking Arrangements for the Lower Grades 
(2d ed.; Boston: Expression Company, 1953), 
P- 59- 


g. In children with language retarda. 
tion choral speaking aids vocabulary. 
building through the use of new words 
in context. At the same time, there js 
practice in the use of short sentences 
and growth in language structure. 


10. Choral speaking motivates chil- 
dren to “attend” to auditory stimuli. It 
has been found that some children as. 
sumed to have hearing losses have mere- 
ly not acquired the habit of listening. 
In choral speaking children listen for 
their cues. 


11. One of the techniques sometimes 
used in choral speaking—“lipping the 
phrase” 





is excellent, therapeutically, in 
cerebral palsy, as it gives visual and ki- 
nesthetic cues for muscle co-ordination. 
Elizabeth E. Keppie describes the tech- 
nique: 

They move their lips, in fact, set the whole 
speech mechanisms in motion, but do not bring 
in the voice. They think the poem, as it were. 
These speech movements may well be exagger- 
ated, as this step assists accuracy of pronuncia- 
tion and word values, all of which will be es 
tablished when the voice is allowed to come in. 
The teacher will watch the mouths of the pupils 
and encourage exaggeration of jaw and lip 
movements. This exercise we may call “lipping” 
as it expresses the idea better than the often 
used word “mouthing.’’s 


12. The child achieve satisfac 
tion through social acceptance when he 
and his classmates present a program 
of choral speaking for an audience. 
When a class of normal children is in 
vited, there is acceptance of the handi- 
capped through genuine appreciation of 
accomplishment. That acceptance is 
good education for the normal school 
population and makes for improved 
conditions for the handicapped. 


may 


ig. Growth in reading is often an 
outcome of choral speaking. I found 


8 Elizabeth E. Keppie, The 
Choral Speech 
1932), p. 18. 


Teaching of 
(Boston: Expression Company, 
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that familiarity with poems through au- 
ditory pathways stimulates readiness for 
“reading’’ when the poems are presented 
in the printed form. Constant review of 
poems, as well as the introduction of 
new ones, is desirable. I am not rec- 
ommending a method of teaching read- 
ing, but rather one of the numerous 
language experiences necessary for a 
reading program. Physical 
improvement, growth in vocabulary and 
structure, auditory acuity, fluent and in- 
telligible speech through the medium 
of choral speaking—all of these may be 
aids to the reading program, and, of 
course, to the entire language arts 
program. 


successful 


There is no “prescription” for using 
a poem for a group of handicapped 
children. The therapist or teacher may 
adapt rhythm and suit the parts to the 
needs of the children. An illustration of 
the way we adapted one poem for use 
with a group of young elementary school 
children, some of whom were severely 
handicapped in speech, may serve as a 
suggestion: 


“Five Plump Peas’’* 

All: Five plump peas in a pea pod 
pressed. 

One Child: One grew 

Two Children: and two grew [mod- 
erately loud] 

All: and so did all the rest. [louder] 

ist Child: They grew, 

end Child: and grew 
loud } 

grd Child: and grew [louder] 

4th Child: and grew [greater volume] 

5th Child: and grew and _ never 
stopped [greatest volume] 


[moderately 


4By Rodney Bennett, in Elizabeth E. Keppie, 
Conrad F. Wedberg, and Miriam Keslar, Speech 
Improvement Through Choral Speaking: A 
Textbook for Teachers of Primary Grades (Bos- 
ton: Expression Company, 1942), p. 68. Re- 
printed by permission of the publisher. 


All: Till they grew so plump and 
portly 

That the pea pod popped. P! 

ist Child: P! 

2nd Child: P! 

grd Child: P! 

4th Child: P! 

5th Child: P! 


In the interpretation of this little 
poem the leader helps the children to 
kinesthetic awareness of volume control, 
as the varying volume of “grew” illus- 
trates. Some handicapped children are 
inaudible because of shyness as well as 
because of physical debility and _ this 
little exercise in which peas grow big- 
ger and stronger helps to overcome in- 
hibitions. 

The repetition of [p] by the group 
and then by individuals gives practice in 
lip approximation. Poor muscular con- 
trol of the lips among cerebral-palsied 
children is probably one of the greatest 
obstacles affecting intelligibility. 

The goal for some cerebral-palsied 
children and for other children with se- 
vere speech handicaps is communicable 
speech (dependent upon a social situa- 
tion). Only within a group engaged in 
pleasurable activity can real socializa- 
tion and communication occur. Cerebral- 
palsied children have fewer opportun- 
ities than do others to play and to share 
their experiences with children of their 
own age groups. For normal children 
this socialization is natural and is part 
of the maturation process. It is neces- 
sary to plan and foster it for the handi- 
capped child. 

Although the observations I have re- 
ported in this paper are concerned 
chiefly with cerebral-palsied children in 
schools and in clinics, choral speaking 
readily lends itself to other groups of 
handicapped children. My experience 
with the hard of hearing, the retarded, 
the orthopedically handicapped shows 
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that the program I have described here 
readily lends itself to these groups, too. 


The choral speaking program is not 
only remedial, but is developmental as 
well. By allowing children to partici- 
pate according to their own educational 
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EXCURSUS se 
PHYSICAL CULTURE Ear 
To make the exercises in reading as conducive to hea'th as to i 
elocutionary improvement, let teachers see that the following necessary C 
physical conditions of healthful vocal expression be carefully observed, viz.: W. 
1. POSITION. Pupils must stand or sit uprightly and easily, so that Wo! 
the larger organs of speech may act with perfect freedom. Wai 
2. BREATHING. Pupils must inhale fully at the outset, and as la 
frequently as the natural pauses will allow, so as to keep the lungs at all Free 
times well supplied with fresh air. sc 
3. EXPULSION. Pupils must learn, if they would read with force The 
and ease, to expel the emphatic tones from the throat, by contracting the Rot 
expulsory muscles of the waist, so as to lift up and throw out the hi 
vocalized breath with the utmost required force, without unnaturally Clar 
exercising and irritating the throat—Mark Bailey, “An introductory Joh 
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ELECTION OF 1957 OFFICERS 


The first election under the new Constitution 
was conducted during May. Over 1,700 mem- 


’ bers returned their ballots. The following per- 


sons were elected: 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
John E. Dietrich, Ohio State U., Columbus, O. 


MEMBERS OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNCIL 
Robert D. Clark, U. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Karl F. Robinson, Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
MEMBERS AT LARGE 

Three Year Term 

John W. Bachman, Union Theological Semin- 
ary, New York, N. Y. 

Barnet Baskerville, U. of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Cc. C. Bender, Emerson, Col., Boston, Mass. 

Gladys L. Borchers, U. of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Earnest S. Brandenburg, Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Maybelle Conger, 
City, Okla. 

W. Roy Diem, Ohio Wesleyan U., Delaware, O. 

Wofford G. Gardner, U. of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Warren Guthrie, Western Reserve U., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Frederick W. Haberman, U. of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Theodore D. Hanley, Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind. 

Robert C. Jeffrey, U. of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. : 

Claude E. Kantner, Ohio U., Athens, O. 

John W. Keltner, Kansas State Col., Manhattan, 
Kans. 

Paul Kozelka, Teachers Col., Columbia U., New 
York, N. Y. 

Norman W. Mattis, U. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Central H. S., Oklahoma 


of North Carolina, 


A. Florence May, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, 


Ala. 
Richard Murphy, U. of Illinois, Urbana, I. 
Theodore F. Nelson, St. Olaf Col., Northfield, 
Minn. 
Dean G. Nichols, U. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 


E. Ray Nichols, Jr., Whittier Col., Whittier, 
Calif. 

David Potter, Michigan State U., East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Horace W. Robinson, U. of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. 

James L. Robinson, U. of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 

Edward Stasheff, U. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Marion Cass Tripp, Childrens Rehabilitation 
Institute for Cerebral Palsy, Reisterstown, Md. 

Otis Monroe Walter, Jr., U. of Houston, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Charlotte G. Wells, U. of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Albert E. Whitehead, U. of Idaho, Moscow, Ida. 

Margaret L. Wood, Illinois State Teachers Col., 
DeKalb, Il. 


Two Year Term 

John Wm. Ackley, San Diego Col., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Wynett Barnett, Wisconsin State Col., White- 
water, Wis. 

Fred J. Barton, Abilene Christian Col., Abilene, 
Texas 

Wayne E. Brockriede, U. of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

William A. Conboy, U. of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan. 

LeRoy Cowperthwaite, Kent State U., Kent, O. 

Rupert L. Cortright, Wayne U., Detroit, Mich. 

Jack Erskine Douglas, U. of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Henry L. Ewbank, Jr., Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Seth A. Fessenden, Montana State U., Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Paul W. Gauger, U. of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Leland M. Griffin, Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill. 

Mrs. Annabel Dunham Hagood, U. of Ala- 
bama, University, Ala. 

Thelma A. Knudson, South Bend Pub. Schls., 
South Bend, Ind. 


P. Merville Larson, Texas Technological Col., 
Lubbock, Texas 

Elaine McDavitt, Iowa State Teachers Col., Ce- 
dar Falls, Iowa. 
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Mrs. Alethea Smith Mattingly, U. of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

N. Edd Miller, U. 
Mich. 

Wayne C. Minnick, Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill. 

Raymond H. Myers, U. of Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

John J. Pruis, Western Michigan Col., Kalama 
zoo, Mich. 

Brooks Quimby, Bates Col., Lewistown, Me. 

Carrie Rasmussen, Madison Pub. Schls., Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Mary Margaret Robb, U. of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. 

Lousene G. Rousseau, Harper and Brothers, 
New York, N. Y. 

Earl H. Ryan, Col. of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Joseph F. Smith, U. of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 

William E. Utterback, Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

John A. Walker, Michigan State U., East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Dorothy M. Youngblood, East H. S., Aurora, 
Ill. 


of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


One Year Term 

Otis J. Aggertt, Albion Col., Albion, Mich. 

Joseph H. Baccus, U. of Redlands, Redlands, 
Calif. 

C. Laverne Bane, U. of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

George V. Bohman, Wayne U., Detroit, Mich. 

Winston L. Brembeck, U. of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Glenn R. Capp, Baylor U., Waco, Texas 

Clark S. Carlile, Idaho State Col., Pocatello, Ida. 

Paul Alfred Carmack, Ohio State U., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Carr, U. of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 

Martin T. Cobin, U of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Lionel G. Crocker, Denison U., Granville, Ohio 

Laura Crowell, U. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Delwin B. Dusenbury, Temple U., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Marceline Louise Erickson, Mankato 
Teachers Col., Mankato, Minn. 

Thorrel B. Fest, U. of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Austin J. Freeley, Boston U., Boston, Mass. 

Robert G. Gunderson, Oberlin Col., Oberlin, O. 

Robert Haakenson, U of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Bruno E. Jacob, National Forensic League, Ri- 
pon, Wis. 

E. Orville Johnson, Earlham, Col., Richmond, 
Ind. 


State 


John S. 


Herold Lillywhite, U. of 
School, Portland, Ore. 

Klonda Lynn, U. of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Robert C. Martin, Lake Forest Col., Lake For. 
est, Ill. 
Alan H. Monroe, Purdue U., 
Penn, U. 
Forks, N Dak. 
Owen M. Peterson, Louisiana State U., 
Rouge, La. 

Donald C. Streeter, Memphis State Col., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Joseph Anthony Wagner, 
Col., Long Beach, Calif. 

Grace Walsh, Wisconsin State Col., Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

Forest L. Whan, Kansas State Col., Manhattan, 
Kans. 
Joseph E. 
Tenn. 


Oregon Medical 


Lafayette, Ind. 
of North Dakokta, Grand 


Baton 


Long Beach State 


Wright, Vanderbilt U., Nashville, 


GEOGRAPHICAL AREA MEMBERS 


Eastern Area: Three Year Term 

Carroll C. Arnold, Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Magdalene Kramer, Teachers Col., Columbia U., 
New York, N Y. 

David C. Phillips, U. of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 

Joseph F. O’Brien, Pennsylvania State U., State 
College, Pa. 


Eastern Area: Two Year Term 

J. Calvin Callaghan, 
N.Y; 

Wilbur E. Gilman, Queens Col., Flushing, N. Y. 

Eleanor M. Luse, U. of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vt. 

Robert T. Oliver, Pennsylvania State U., State 
College, Pa. 


Syracuse U., Syracuse, 


Eastern Area: One Year Term 

Geraldine Garrison, Connecticut State Dept. of 
Ed., Hartford, Conn. 

Gordon F. Hostettler, Temple U., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Letitia E. Raubicheck, Board of Ed., New York, 
N. Y. 

Melvin R. White, Brooklyn Col., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Central Area: Three Year Term 

William S Howell, U. of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

William M. Sattler, U. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Hugh F. Seabury, State U. of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

Wayne N. Thompson, U. of IIl., Chicago Div, 
Navy Pier, Chicago, IIl. 
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Central Area: Two Year Term 

Charles L. State Teachers Col., St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

Samuel L. Becker, State U. of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

Kim Giffin, U. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Martin J. Holcomb, Augustana Col., Rock Is- 
land, Ill. 


Balcer, 


Central Area: One Year Term 

G. Bradford Barber, Illinois State Normal U., 
Normal, Ill. 

Charlotte I. Lee, 
Ill. 

Victor M. Powell, Wabash Col., Crawfordsville, 
Ind. 

M. D. Steer, Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind. 


Northwestern U., Evanston, 


Southern Area: Three Year Term 

Sara Lowrey, Furman U., Greenville, S. C. 

Harold Weiss, Southern Methodist U., Dallas, 
Texas ‘ 

Joseph C. Wetherby, Duke U., Durham, N. C. 

Eugene E. White, University of Miami, Miami, 
Fla. 


Southern Area: Two Year Term 


C. Cordelia Brong, Louisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Frank B. Davis, 
Auburn, Ala. 

Mary Louise Gehring, Mississippi Southern Col., 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Jesse J. Villarreal, U. of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Alabama Polytechnic Inst., 


Southern Area: One Year Term 

Stanley H. Ainsworth, U. of Gerogia, Athens, 
Ga. é 

Douglas Ehninger, U. of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Claude L. Shaver, Louisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Franklin, R. Shirley, Wake Forest Col., Wake 
Forest, N. C. 


Western Area: Three Year Term 
Virgil A. Stanford U., 
Calif. 

Wayne C. Eubank, U. of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, N. M. ; 

Norman Wm. Freestone, Occidental Col., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Earl W. Wells, Oregon State Col., Corvallis, Ore. 


Western Area: Two Year Term 

Mrs. Vera Breinholt, Orange Co. Pub. Schls., 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

William B. McCoard, U. of Southern Calif., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Anderson, Stanford, 


Elwood Murray, U. of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Upton S. Palmer, U. of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


Western Area: One Year Term 

Arthur Cable, U. of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

S. Judson Crandell, State Col. of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash. 

Susie S. Niles, Pub. Schls., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Garff Wilson, U. of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


APPOINTMENTS 
1 May, 1956 
To Members of the Administrative Council, Of- 
ficers of Interest Groups, Chairmen of Com- 
mittees, and Other Interestea Persons 

I thought perhaps you might like to know 
about certain appointments which have been 
made recently in the management of the af- 
fairs of the Association. 

Professor Wayne Thompson of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Chicago Division, has been 
named to the Clerkship of the Legislative As- 
sembly. 

The following committees are at work on 
the specified projects: 

Committee to delineate the boundaries between 
and the scope of the SAA publications 

Dallas C. Dickey 

Franklin H. Knower 

Bower Aly, Chairman 


Committee to determine the Life Membership 
fee 

Gail E. Densmore 

Wayne C. Eubank 

W. Norwood Brigance, Chairman 


Committee to investigate the feasibility of 
taking space in the NEA Building in Wash- 
ington 

J. Jeffery Auer 

Paul D. Bagwell 

Orville A. Hitchcock 

James H. McBurney: 

Karl R. Wallace, Chairman 


Committee to nominate the Editor of The 
Speech Teacher for the term 1958-1960 

Gladys L. Borchers 

Donald E. Hargis 

Wanda B. Mitchell 

Henry L. Mueller 

Dallas C. Dickey, Chairman 


Committee to determine the qualifications for 
Emeritus Membership 

Rupert L. Cortright 

W. Hayes Yeager 

Wilbur E. Gilman, Chairman 
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Soon I shall appoint a committee to nominate 
the Executive Vice-President for the term 1958- 
1960. 

Please accept my best wishes for a pleasant 
summer vacation. 


Cordially yours, 
LESTER ‘THONSSEN, 
President 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO NOM- 
INATE THE EDITOR OF THE SPEECH 
TEACHER FOR THE TERM 1958-1960 


The President of the Speech Association of 
America appointed the undersigned to serve as 
a committee to present to the Administrative 


Council at its 1956 meeting in Chicago a nom. 
inee for the post of Editor of The Speech 
Téacher for the term following that of the 
present editor. 


In accordance with that appointment, the 
committee nominates Karl F. Robinson of 
Northwestern University for the years 1958. 


1960. 
Respectfully submitted, 
GuLaApys L. BorCHERS 
DONALD E. HArcis 
HENRY L. MUELLER 
WANDA B. MITCHELL 


DALLAs C. Dickey, Chairman 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


L. LeRoy Cowperthwaite, Editor 


A HISTORY AND CRITICISM OF AMERI- 
CAN PUBLIC ADDRESS, Volume III. Ed- 
ited by Marie Kathryn Hochmuth in associ- 
ation with W. Norwood Brigance and Don- 
ald Bryant. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1955; pp. vit554. $7.00. 


The two-volume History and Criticism of 
American Public Address edited by W. Norwood 
Brigance appeared in 1943 after a decade of 
co-operative study by the SAA Committee on 
Research in American Public Address. In the 
words of the Editorial Committee, Volume III 
. . is a companion piece to that work. It 
aims to continue the examination of men and 
women who, by oral discourse, have helped 
shape American ideals and policy.” Work on 
this volume began in 1946 under a committee 
including A. Craig Baird, Bower Aly, W. Nor- 
wood Brigance, and Karl R. Wallace, who 
supervised the selection of subjects for study, 
with “ . . . advice from contributors to the 
earlier volumes, from members of the Com- 
mittee on the History of American Public Ad- 
dress of the Speech Association of America, 
and counsel from men and women representing 
law, religion, politics, and other institutional 
areas.” The final editorial staff was named in 
1948. 

Volume III opens with an essay on “The 
Criticism of Rhetoric” by Marie Hochmuth, 
followed by eleven studies: “Alexander Hamil- 
ton,” by Bower Aly; “Thomas Hart Benton,” 
by Norman W. Mattis; “Susan B. Anthony,” by 
Doris Yoakum Twichell; “George William Cur- 
tis” by Carroll C. Arnold; “Lucius C. Q. 
Lamar,” by Dallas C. Dickey and Donald C. 
Streeter; “Dwight L. Moody,” by Robert B. 
Huber; “Clarence Darrow,” by Martin Maloney; 
“Theodore Roosevelt,” by Richard Murphy; 
“William E. Borah,” by A. E. Whitehead; 
“Harry Emerson Fosdick,” by Robert D. Clark; 
and “Franklin Delano Roosevelt,” by Earnest 
Brandenburg and Waldo W. Braden. 

In reviewing the first two volumes of A His- 
tory and Criticism of American Public Address 
in The Quarterly Journal of Speech for Octo- 
ber, 1943, Loren D. Reid wrote [page 367], 


This work will prove to’ be a lively stimulus 
to further research in the history and criti- 


cism of public speaking. Those who par- 
ticipate in similar cooperative enterprises in 
the future will now be able to see ways 
in which they can secure still greater uni- 
formity in the general organization and 
method of treatment of individual chap- 
ters. 


His first prediction, of course, has come true; 
but the present volume, in my opinion, does 
not bear out his second. There is, if anything, 
less “uniformity in the general organization 
and method of treatment of individual chap- 
ters.” Nor is such uniformity essentially de- 
sirable. As the editors indicate in the preface, 
they have sought a more comprehensive treat- 
ment by including fewer speakers. They “ . . . 
have also sought to employ techniques for 
analysis that, in some instances, represent de- 
velopments since the appearance of the Bri- 
gance studies.” 


It is impossible, of course, to encompass 
within a brief review the depth and breadth 
of work of this sort, and it is completely out- 
side our scope to evaluate critically each of 
the eleven studies. All of them reflect the same 
careful scholarship which characterizes the 
twenty-nine studies in the earlier volumes. The 
format is the same: each study is preceded by 
a short biographical essay, supported by ac- 
curate documentation, and followed by useful 
bibliographical notes. In all cases the authors 
have followed the Aristotelian basis of criticism 
in all important essentials, revealing a thorough 
understanding of the methods of persuasion 
their subjects employed. 


The pattern of organization in the individual 
essays is not uniform, and this factor proves 
challenging in terms of recognizing the pe- 
culiar persuasive techniques of individual 
speakers. Of particular interest to me was 
Bower Aly’s able demonstration of his thesis 
(long upheld in discussions of rhetorical criti- 
cism) that it is important and necessary to 
maintain historical perspective, to view the ora- 
tor in the milieu of his times. In his succinct 
but comprehensive consideration of Alexander 
Hamilton, Professor Aly uses the following 
headings: “The Rhetorical Atmosphere,” “Ham- 
ilton’s Character and Reputation,” “Hamilton's 
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Method,” “Argument in 
Presence,” “Argument in Hamilton’s 
Composition,” “Argument in Person: Hamilton’s 
Refutation,” “Hamilton as an Epideictic Ora- 
tor,” “Hamilton as a Forensic Speaker,” ‘“‘Ham- 
ilton as a Parliamentarian,” and “Hamilton's 
Place in the History of Oratory.” Through such 
topical development Professor Aly succeeds ad- 
mirably in evaluating Hamilton as a speaker 
before the audience of his times, dealing with 
the issues of his day. 


Person: Hamilton’s 


Person: 


Another essay which departs somewhat from 
the traditional pattern of organization, yet in- 
corporates the traditional canons of criticism, is 
Robert B. Huber’s on Dwight L. Moody. Pro- 
fessor Huber’s study reflects an awareness of 
the contribution of social psychology to the 
field of persuasion and deals effectively with 
the social-control techniques this “business-like” 
evangelist employed in “putting across” his 
message. 

A fairly consistent comment by the critics rep- 
resented in this volume is that the subjects of 
their appraisals were not orators of the first 
rank. It is to be expected, of course, that the 
best orators would be the subjects of the first 
two volumes. Yet their support of lost or unpop- 
ular causes or their representing minority opin- 
ions may account for the verdict of “second-rate” 
which the authors award to their subjects. Cer- 
tainly this explanation is true, to greater or less 
degree, of Hamilton, Benton, Susan B. Anthony, 
Lamar, Darrow, and Borah. Even if we grant 
these speakers only the evaluation of “second- 
rate,” certainly the appraisals of them in this 
volume is first-rate, reflecting in discriminating 
measure the recognition of the importance of 
discovering the best available means of per- 
suasion. In all of these studies of speakers, 
whether second-rate or admittedly first-rate (as, 
for example, Harry Emerson Fosdick and Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt), the same high level of 
scholarship and critical appraisal prevails. Only 
the limitation of space precludes the critical 
review which all the studies deserve. 

Any reviewer of this volume, however, would 
be grossly remiss if he did not mention the 
contribution Marie Hochmuth makes in her 
remarkably succinct and perceptive essay on 
the criticism of rhetoric. After a preliminary 
analysis of the nature of criticism, Professor 
Hochmuth considers the constituents of the 
rhetorical art. She 


use[s] the term ‘rhetoric,’ then, to apply 
to verbal activity primarily concerned with 
affecting persuasion, whether it be done 
by writing or speaking. Rhetoric operates 


in the area of the contingent, where choice 
is to be made among alternative courses 
of action. Its concern is with substance 
as well as with form, if any arbitrary dis- 
tinction is to be made. In this essay I am 
concerned with evaluating persuasive ef- 
ficacy as it manifests itself in oral verbal 
activity, the speech. 


She then considers the speaker, the audience, 
place, purpose, time, and form. In discussing 
the evaluation of the speeches of the past, Pro- 
fessor Hochmuth writes [page 23], 

Human excellence has sometimes mani- 
fested itself in speech-making. Human ef- 
fort has sometimes been directed to the 
end of giving clearer vision and safer pas- 
sage into an unknown future. In this, the 
orator has shared eminently. Sometimes as- 
serting or reasserting human values, some- 
times helping to resolve conflicts of na- 
tional or international scope and dimen- 
sion, the speaker has through his art at- 
tempted to point the way to a better life. 
In searching for effective methods for eval- 
uating the impact of words, we search for 
methods whereby we may criticize present 
assumptions about behavior and 
the forces which have operated to pro- 
duce our culture. 


human 


This is a remarkably short and compact essay. 
One is impressed by Professor Hochmuth’s 
depth of understanding and breadth of knowl- 
edge. The essay not only is of value to the 
appreciation of studies which follow it in this 
volume, but will also be of value in giving per- 
ception and conception to all future rhetorical 
critics. 

Volume III of A History and Criticism of 
American Public Address augments and sup- 
plements the earlier volumes in making a con- 
tribution to the study of the importance of 
public address in American history and adds 
significantly through theory and practice to the 
understanding of the function and place of 
rhetorical criticism. 

S. JUDSON CRANDELL, 
State College of Washington 


ORAL COMMUNICATION IN BUSINESS. By 
David C. Phillips. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1955; pp. ix+229. $$-75- 


This book has a “personality” of its own. 
The author has had wide experience in two 
areas essential to the writing of such a book: 
the theoretical and the practical. His choice to 
emphasize the practical is undoubtedly wise, 
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for the businessman who needs help (right 
now!) is impatient with theory. He is so con- 
cerned with the problems which beset him that 
he has no time for “study.” And yet he needs 
help. To provide that help this book is the 
best I have read. The author's method, for the 
most part, is to state speech problems and to 
indicate, in a general way, their solutions. But 
the great value of the book lies, it seems to 
me, in the dramatic choice of real (not “cooked 
up” for the occasion) examples. These crystal- 
lie the practical problems and indicate the 
ways by which others have met them satisfac- 
torily. Obviously the author has selected his 
examples with a particular audience in mind. 

There is still need, I believe, for another book 
about communication in industry for the man 
who is willing to make haste slowly. This man 
will want some general principles which fit into 
his whole body of knowledge and which will 
help him meet specific communicative situa- 
tions, whatever they may be. 


The age of automation has made some spec- 
tacular changes in industrial procedures which 
affect the communications process. Big Business 
is, of course, the first to step ahead. National 
organizations engage in long range programs 
without regard for expense or time consumed. 
Small business can and should benefit from 
these researches. 

The author stresses an important point: tech- 
niques of communication apply to thinking. 
Upon our habitual ways of thinking we cannot 
superimpose fresh and new modes of promot- 
ing our interests verbally. Because of this prin- 
ciple, Professor Phillips points out, communi- 
cation techniques that neglect attention to the 
individual as a whole cannot really “soak in.” 

But to return to Big Business. Industrial en- 
gineers turn the inquisitive searchlight on lay- 
out, on machinery, on operations—on every ele- 
ment that concerns industry. Business will not 
waste a blink of the eye, if it can help. What 
is the procedure? 

Every businessman knows, from his own ex- 
perience, that a business evolves in such a way 
a to create patterns. A business is a complex 
of interrelated patterns. Each aspect of the 
complex whole is simply a habitual way of 
performing some operation. A pattern is an 
éstablished arrangement of objects or opera- 
tions, or both. There are patterns that re- 
late to paper work, to production (quality, 
quantity, utilization of resources, and so on), 
to the integration of various departments (pro- 
motion, sales, production, delivery), patterns 
that relate the business to its environment 


(stockholders, consumers, industry in general, 
the economic system), and others. These pat- 
terns creep up on a business. Hardly anyone 
gives them critical attention (or even recognizes 
them) until something goes wrong. What hap- 
pens then? Is there a conference? Certainly not 
yet. Since the hazards of automation are the 
relative inflexibility and irreversibility of pat- 
terns, the structure of the organization as a 
whole must be reviewed. The problematical 
situation within the organizational structure 
then comes under scrutiny. Here is another 
network of (subsidiary) interrelated patterns. 
The businessman’s task is to isolate the several 
contributing patterns, to delineate the elements 
composing each contributing pattern, to deter- 
mine the relationship between the individual 
elements, and finally, to discover the way in 
which the several contributing patterns mesh, 
thus creating the problematical situation. The 
businessman can isolate the problem only when 
he can designate the cause(s) leading to the 
undesirable effect. The statement of the re- 
lationship of cause to effect is the statement of 
the problem. When all the elements of this 
relationship are controllable, the statement of 
the problem is factual. There is nothing unique 
in the discovery of a verifiable cause-to-effect 
relationship. Every qualified observer or re- 
searcher should arrive at the same result. This 
is a solid basis for talk. If, however, all the 
elements are not controllable, the causal rela- 
tionship is imputed (on the basis of experience, 
information, tests, and the like). The imputed 
cause-to-effect relationship, therefore, is not 
fact, but informed opinion. This distinction is 
essential in discussion. 


The next step is the consideration, through 
discussion, of various opinions concerning rival 
hypotheses—possible means-to-end plans—by 
which to move forward toward a preferred pat- 
tern in new design. 


Big Business moves from a_ cause-to-effect 
pattern (factual, when possible) to a means-to- 
end pattern (informed opinion) thus to reach 
a desired goal. The communication process 
rests upon the ability to recognize existing 
patterns, to make new patterns, and to transmit 
patterns. Big Business is now consciously at- 
tempting to discover, define, and refine pat- 
terns: space patterns in layout, time patterns 
in production, sectional patterns in depart- 
mental specialization, organic patterns in in- 
tegrative procedures, and so on. The business- 
man must learn to think patterns and to express 
patterns. 


Phillips stresses again and again that business 
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talk, wherever we find it, is purposive talk. 
Every word is aimed at a preferred goal. That 
goal must be understood and transmitted as 
new design. Could we not discard the unre- 
warding term “outline” and use in its place 
the designative term “pattern” to refer to an 
entity composed of essential parts related in in- 
variable order to make some whole? Why not 
through words exploit patterns, as the business- 
man does, for constructive and _ profitable 
change? 

Phillips takes pains to penetrate to sub-sur- 
face psychology, thus bolstering his prescrip- 
tions for better oral communication. Here, 
again, he chooses to omit the theoretical ter- 
minology of field psychology with its emphasis 
on “feedback.” This is not to say that his ex- 
position does not consistently emphasize the 
relatedness and interactive nature of the speak- 
ing situation as a whole. 

Certain chapters deserve special comment, 
among them, “Conducting a Meeting.” Anyone 
who has tried to plow through Robert’s Rules 
of Order will find this the clearest, the most 
complete, and yet the simplest account of all 
that anyone, leader or member, needs to know 
in order to move ahead systematically. 

Professor Phillips’ book should have wide 
circulation. It can help the specialist in com- 
munication, it can help the businessman, and 
it can help the great talking public. 

Bess SONDEL, 
University of Chicago 


MAKING SPEECHES: NECESSARY INFOR- 
MATION: AN ACTIVITY WORKBOOK 
FOR BEGINNERS. By Lois Selby Halladay. 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 
1955; pp. vit131. $3.00. 


Almost every high school teacher of speech 
has at one time or another longed to use a 
“workbook” with his students, if for no other 
reason that that it might prove valuable in 
assuring our colleagues in more traditional aca- 
demic disciplines that speech has some elements 
that even a high school student can record on 
paper. 

Workbooks are known to have other values. 
Good ones provide a series of home assign- 
ments to keep the student actively thinking 
about public speaking after he has given his 
“speech of the week.” They provide good space 
for permanent notes, and by glancing through 
his criticism sheets the student can evaluate 
his own progress as a speaker and perhaps de- 
termine to improve his next performance. 

At any rate, many a high school teacher 


would gladly use a workbook, if he could fing 
the time to write one himself, or one which 
would be appropriate to his concept of a course 
in public speaking. 

This workbook undoubtedly fits some junior 
high schood or high school courses. It is ob. 
viously doing well at West Phoenix High 
School, where its author is Director ofSpeech, 
It is of standard eight and a half by eleven 
size, spirally bound, and divided into four sec. 
tions: “Aims of Speech,” “Parts of a Speech,” 
“Kinds of Speeches,” and “Speech Activities for 
Beginners.” The author places particular stress 
on content and organization; the exercises on 
the composition of conclusions are very good, 
There are work sheets and criticism sheets for 
each suggested speech, and numerous written 
exercises. 

The author suggests the book for one-semes- 
ter courses, and because of the desire to have 
students speak as much as possible, has cut 
theory to a minimum. This brevity seems re- 
grettable, especially in the area of delivery, of 
which there is little mention. There is an 
abundance of student speeches, which help to 
illustrate the brief presentation of theory. 

If Making Speeches: Necessary Information 
happens to suit your speech classes, you’re more 
fortunate than I. 

LARRY JENNESS, 
Arlington Heights [Illinois] High School 


SPEECH AND YOUR PERSONALITY. By 
Theodore F. Nelson and W. Kirtley Atkin- 
son. Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn and 
Company, 1955; pp. viit454. $3.20. 

High school teachers of speech will welcome 
Speech and Your Personality because its ap 
proach emphasizes the great contribution speech 
training can make to the total development of 
all students. 

The plan of the book is logical, and it pro 
gresses step by step to guide the high school stu- 
dent in developing his personality through a 
positive approach emphasizing the individual 
student's responsibilities, needs, and potentiali- 


ties. The four parts of the book are “Informal — 


Speaking,” “The Techniques of Speech,” “Plat- 
form Speaking,” and “Special Forms of Speech.” 
The starting point is with the individual in his 
everyday life. As high school teachers of speech, 
we realize that the average student’s main prob 
lem is one of fear. Speech and Your Persanality 
begins with the student as he faces daily life 
situations. After he has learned principles and 
experienced through study questions, discus 
sion projects, and classroom activities their 
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practical application, he realizes that speech 
plays a major role in his life. 


Having become aware of an existing need and 
having learned to control himself in everyday 
situations, the student can then satisfy his 
natural curiosity by learning from Part Two 
“The Techniques of Speech.” By this time he 
is “ready, willing, and able” to understand and 
to practice the technical aspects of speech. 
Fortunately, the authors have been wise enough 
to present this part simply and understandably. 
They have adhered to their original objective 
and not allowed themselves (as too many au- 
thors do) to become so technical and detailed 
as to lose the average student’s interest in the 
“how” of speaking. 

In Part Three the proper procedures in plat- 
form speaking appear in order, beginning with 
the preparation of the speech and continuing 
with the various steps through its delivery. The 
authors suggest and explain the classical four- 
fold pattern of speech organization. My experi- 
ence with high school students has convinced 
me that this plan is the most satisfactory one 
for this level. 


“Special Forms of Speech,” the subject of 
Part Four, include reading aloud, debating, and 
radio speaking. Perhaps students could practice 
each of these forms of speech in connection 
with certain activities of which mention appears 
earlier in the book. Each is a unit in itself, 
and the teacher may omit any or all if he pre- 
fers to stress other aspects of speaking. 


This fine textbook, which would be especially 
good for ninth- or tenth-grade students, would 
be even better if it had an appendix suggest- 
ing additional speech topics, activities, and ex- 
periences for the teacher lacking specific train- 
ing in speech. 

The authors suggest the use of their text- 
book in the one-semester required course, in the 
two-semester course in general fundamentals 
of speech, and in the one-semester course in 
fundamentals. It can also solve the English 
teacher’s problem of finding materials suitable 
for inclusion in a unit on oral composition in 
an English course. 


To a teacher looking for a high school text- 
book for beginners in speech I recommend 
Speech and Your Personality. Physically the 
book is of a convenient size to handle, the 
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print is clear and legible, the language is simple 
and clear. These characteristics make a mini- 
mum amount of explanation of subject matter 
necessary, and give the teacher more time to 
help students with their individual problems. 


Sypit V. LAs, 
Dubuque [lowa] Senior High School 


LEGALLY SPEAKING. By Genevieve J. Kella- 
hin. New York: Vantage Press, Inc., 1955; pp. 
Viiit85. $2.00. 


Mrs. Kellahin wrote Legally Speaking to serve 
as a basic speech handbook for the law stu- 
dent or the recently-admitted member of the 
bar. She emphasizes the speech to actuate in 
the trial-by-jury situation. In preparing her 
readers to persuade the jury, she covers most 
of the basic aspects of speech. Most of the chap- 
ters are only four or five pages in length, so 
that the author more surveys than fully de- 
velops principles. Chapter 1 serves both as an 
introduction and a discussion of methods of 
delivery. In Chapter 2 Mrs. Kellahin deals with 
analysis, and in succeeding chapters considers 
some of the basic principles of style, semantics, 
composition, support, personal appearance, eye 
contact, breathing, bodily action, voice and dic- 
tion, persuasion, and adaptation. She explains 
principles by interesting and effective examples 
from courtroom experiences. She supplies foot- 
notes for most examples, thus providing the 
reader with an opportunity for further research. 

Mrs. Kellahin makes no reference to any 
standard textbooks in speech and, for the most 
part, avoids standard speech terminology. Her 
best chapters are those on the use of language, 
which are longer and more adequately devel- 
oped than the others. Her emphasis on persua- 
sion is deliberate, but by slighting argumenta- 
tion (she omits “to convince” from her list of 
general purposes), Mrs. Kellahin weakens the 
effectiveness of her book. 

Legally Speaking is a survey of basic speech 
which will best serve the student of law if it 
stimulates him to further reading. Any basic 
textbook in speech would provide a better 
background in the art of speaking for the stu- 
dent; the teacher of speech will find it of little 
value. 

Rosert L. KENT, 
Kent State University 
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GENERAL 


ARNOLD, CARROLL C. “Trends in Speech,” To- 
day’s Speech, 1V, 1 (January, 1956), 25-29. 
The trends the author reports include a grow- 

ing recognition that few non-commercial tele- 

vision programs have been able to build stable 
audiences; the realization that skillful presenta- 
tion can make teaching by television effective; 
that closed-circuit television can in part solve 
some of the problems growing out of increased 
enrollment in schools; that even the arts 
classroom communication seem to be becoming 
so complex as almost to necessitate assistance 
rhetoric, and 


from specialists in dramatics, 


electronics. 


The author also reports the need to extend 
study of group discussion to all educators and 
many industrialists; the recognition of the 
place of courses in theatre management for 
students who plan to manage community thea- 
tres; the American Speech and Hearing As- 
sociation’s rejection of a proposal to alter cer- 
tification requirements for advanced standing; 
and a renewed interest in speech training in 
Negro colleges. 


BARBARA, Dominick A. “The Formidable Im- 
prints of Speech,” Today’s Speech, III, 4 (No- 
vember, 1955). 3-7- 

The author expresses his theme thus: “It 
would be difficult to erase the formidable im- 
prints left upon us throughout history by the 
use of language.” 

He discusses the evolution of speech, its de- 
velopment in the child, the overemphasis our 
modern culture places upon it, speech deviations 
(especially stuttering), and the need for speech 
therapy to “include the whole personality of 
the individual.” Although there is nothing 
new in the article, it makes pleasant reading. 
References to support some of the statements 
would improve it. 


BARNES, ALBERT S. “Bell's Talks to the Public,” 
Today’s Speech, IV, 1 (January, 1956), 9-11. 
In this article the Public Relations Manager 

for the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 

vania describes the plan which operates in his 


state. The essay is a good answer to the stu- 
dent who says, “What good will speech do me? 
I’m going into industry.” 


Corpts, ANNA D. “And it’s All Known as Phon- 
ics,” The Education Digest, XXI, 4 (Decem- 
ber, 1955), 5-7- 

The author adds a word to the current con- 
troversy about the teaching of reading. She 
observes that phonic workbooks make no sound, 
and that “unless children learn to discriminate 
between the sounds in words, the groundwork 
in phonics is inadequate.” 


Crocker, LIONEL. “Speech—Its Meaning is Man- 
ifold,” NEA Journal, XLV (March, 1956), 162, 
163. 

“A generation or so ago the study of speech 
meant little more than the study of elocu- 
tion.” Using this statement as a point of de- 
parture, the author points out not only how 
speech can be taught as a special course, but 
also how it can be integrated with other 
studies. He presents specific sugges- 
tions for such integration. He concludes br 
stressing the importance of oral communication 
in the present age. 


several 


Fair, ErRNEst W. “Getting the Most Out of 
Those Meetings,” Today’s Speech, III, 4 (No 
vember, 1955), 8, 9- 

This essay [reprinted from The Sample Case] 
includes a number of suggestions for “getting 
something out of” a meeting. The author ad- 
vises the listener to give his undivided atten- 
tion, and not allow non-essentials to distract 
him; to carry a notebook; to choose the right 
seat; to take “an active working interest” in 
what the speaker is developing; and to make 
up his mind that he will “take home one 
worthwhile thing from that meeting.” 


Forp, NicK AARON. “Round Table: The Hw 
manities Course at Morgan State College,” 
College English, XVII (December, 1955), 17% 
174. 

The ten-credit-hour 
course in humanities, the purpose of which is 


author describes a 
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“9 make the student an articulate member of 
the intellectual community, interested in the 
jdeas and art forms reflective of the culture 
of Western civilization; aware of the personal, 
social, and artistic value of that culture; and 
constantly alert and receptive to opportunities 
to improve and enlarge his experience in the 
humanities.” The third of three specific ob- 
jects is “to help students acquire oral, auditory, 
and visual techniques for evaluating form, 
structure, methods, and media of literature, 
painting, sculpture, music, the dance, and the 
combined arts.” 


ForspALF, Louis. “Helping Students Observe 
Processes of Communication,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, LVII (November, 1955), 120- 
128. : 


In addition to presenting some interesting 
methods of acquainting students with the proc- 
esses of communication, the author states a case 
for emphasis on observation, rather than pre- 
scription, in teaching communication skills. 


GATEs, ARTHUR I. “Why Mr. Flesch is Wrong,” 


NEA Journal, XLIV (September, 1955), 332-, 


334- 
Readers who have been following the contro- 


versy over techniques will be interested in this 
refutation of Flesch’s provocative book. 


Grey, LENNOX. “The Test Case,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record,’ LVIL (November, 1955), 129- 
138. 


The Chairman of the Department of the 
Teaching of English and Foreign Languages at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, tells the 
story of interdepartmental co-operation which 
has advanced knowledge of the communication 
process and has made that knowledge more use- 
ful in teaching. 


Hopkins, MELvitte. “A Study in Semantics in 
Industry Today,” Today’s Speech, IV, 1 (Jan- 
uary, 1956), 12-13. 


The terms “automation” and “guaranteed an- 
nual wage,” daily increasing in currency, are 
admirable illustrations of the dynamic nature 
of language. The author presents their mean- 
ing and importance in industry today. He also 
notes the problem that is posed by the lack of 
agreement concerning their referents, and ex- 
presses the hope that users of the terms will 
arive at satisfactory solutions of this and other 
problems by using the best communicative 
processes. 
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Ives, SUMNER. “Linguistics in the Classroom,” 
College English, XVII (December, 1955), 165- 
172. 

The author suggests that a misunderstanding 
of the term “linguistics” has caused controversy 
over its relevance to the teaching of composi- 
tion. Asserting that its area overlaps those of 
the social sciences and the humanities, he traces 
some of the causes of the controversy to poor 
communication in these areas, and to the em- 
phasis on literature at the expense of linguistics 
in the preparation of English teachers. 

The linguist insists on the primacy of speech 
and the changing nature of language. He 
stresses the necessity of analysing the spoken 
language for a true picture of language struc- 
ture. Comparing linguists and teachers of com- 
position to botanists and gardeners, the author 
concludes that their duties are not conflicting, 
but complementary. 


JAHopA, Marigz, and Cook, Stuart, W. “Are 
Your Opinions Your Own?” NEA Journal, 
XLIV (September, 1955), 356-358. 


This report of an experiment reveals that a 
substantial proportion of a group of students 
from a variety of colleges tended to subordinate 
their own opinions rather than to deviate from 
group attitudes. The findings suggest that per- 
haps we should encourage students to respect 
and retain individual beliefs if there is no bet- 
ter reason than conformity for changing them. 


KIMBALL, SoLon T. “Anthropology and Com- 
munication,” Teachers College Record, LVII 
(November, 1955). 64-71- 

The author discusses three areas of anthro- 
pology relevant to communication: linguistics, 
language as a function of culture, and the re- 
lationship between cultural and social systems 
and communication. He clearly presents the 
difficulties of social action in a community in 
which segregation posed problems in communi- 
cation. 


KiAprer, JoserpH T. “Studying Effects of Mass 
Communication: An _ Introduction to the 
Field as Viewed and Tilled by the Behavorial 
Sciences,” Teachers College Record, LVII 
(November, 1955), 95-103. ; 

The author presents one means by which 
research workers in communication have tried 
to study the effect of communication. He em- 
phasizes neglected aspects of study, and pre- 
dicts the direction of future research. 
KONIGSBERG, EVELYN. 


“Speech in New York 
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Schools,” Today’s Speech, IV, 1 

1956), 23-24. 

This is a clear exposition of the plan designed 
to assure good speech among teachers and to 
promote good speech habits in students. This 
article will be of assistance to anyone who 
hopes to teach in New York City Schools, and 
to anyone who is planning speech education 
for pupils at all levels in a metropolitan sys- 
tem. It might be effective persuasion for re- 
luctant administrators, the following quotation 
from Superintendent of Schools William Jansen 
being a case in point: “The development in 
children of the power to communicate effec- 
tively is a major responsibility of the school if 
children are to be prepared for life situations. 

. » Speech, an important component of an in- 
tegrated personality, should be taught through 
planned, purposeful instructions.” 


(January, 


KRuTCcH, JosEPH Woop. “If You Don’t Mind My 
Saying So,” The American Scholar, XXIV 
(Summer, 1955), 348-351. 

Professor Krutch warns us of the danger of 
making education too much a matter of mass 
communication, lest the day come when students 
must learn knowledge impossible to glamorize 
in such a way that it can compete with less 
essential, but more attractive, disciplines. 


Lorce, Irvinc. “How the Psychologist Views 
Communication,” Teachers College Record, 
LVII (November, 1955), 72-79- 

Recognizing three interactions in the process 
of communication (sending and receiving mes- 
sages, composing and understanding messages, 
and sharing and enjoying ideas), the author 
compares them to interrelated stages involving 
the areas of engineering, psychology, and soci- 
ology. Speech teachers will be especially inter- 
ested in the section the author labels “Under- 
standing Communication,” in which he writes, 
“Less than fifty years ago, one of the primary 
objectives in the teaching of reading was to 
achieve expressive oral reading. Children were 
evaluated by the quality of the dramatic ren- 
dition of the printed text. All too frequently, 
children who read well, did not understand 
what they were reading.” 


MCLUHAN, MARSHALL. “A Historical Approach 
to the Media,” Teachers College Record, 
LVII (November, 1955), 104-110. 

This brief account of man’s methods of shar- 
ing his thoughts and feelings makes interesting 
reading. The following quotation suggests the 
quality of the discussion: “Just as history be- 


gins with writing, so, in a sense, it ends now 
with television. Just as there was pre-history 
when there was no linear time sense, so there 
is post-history now when everything that ever 
was in the world becomes simultaneously pres. 
ent to our consciousness.” 


PHENIX, Puitip H. “A Philosophic View of 
Communication,” Teachers College Record, 
LVII (November, 1955), 80-85. 

After defining “communication,” the author 
discusses the vehicles for it, delineates some of 
the causes of failure in communication, and dis- 
cusses communication in the natural sciences, 
the sciences of man, and the humanities. 


SKINNER, B. F. “Freedom and the Control of 
Men,” The American Scholar, XXV_ (Winter, 
1955)» 47-65. 

This article is an appeal for resolution of 
the conflict between the “democratic philoso- 
phy” of human behavior and the application of 
the methods of science to human affairs. In 
evaluating the impact of the growth of the 
science of man upon Western democracy, the 
author has much to say which will interest 
teachers of speech. He presents education, moral 
discourse, and persuasion as disguised controls 
of behavior. Education carried to excess, he 
says, becomes propaganda or “brain-washing,” 
and really effective persuasion is “undue in- 
fluence.” 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
CROCKER, LIONEL. “Make the Illustration Lin- 
ger,” Today’s Speech, IV, 1 (January, 1956), 
3-5- 
The author discusses six ingredients which 
will assure effective illustrations in public 
speaking. 


Fenr, Howarp F. “Communication of Scientific 
Thought,” Teachers College Record, LVI 
(November, 1955), 86-94. 

“In mathematics we have the most nearly 
perfect type of communication that exists in 
the world today,” claims Dr. Fehr. In sub- 
stantiating that claim, he presents material in- 
teresting to the teacher of speech or his ad- 
vanced student. 


DRAMATICS 
AHLER, ALBERTA H. “Writing the Historical 
Pageant,” The Southern Speech Journal, XXI 
(Spring, 1956), 204-211. 
“, .. you may be called upon to create a 
pageant . . .” With this remark as a point 
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of departure, the author presents both general 
and specific information which she considers 
helpful. She states that there are “Recent books 
on the theory, technique, and production of 
pageants,” but fails to name them. A list of 
titles would have been a valuable addition to 
this article. 


DUSENBURY, DELWin B. “Rehearsal Procedures: 
General Blocking,” Dramatics, XXVII, 4 (Jan- 
ary, 1956), 10, 32-33. 

After dividing. the rehearsal schedule into 
three major parts: general blocking and charac- 
terization, specific blocking and stage business, 
and polishing and tempo, the author discusses 
the first of these divisions. Designating the 
focus of audience attention and the total use 
of the acting area as prime considerations, he 
suggests means of achieving these aims, which 
he calls (with acknowledgment to Stark Young) 
“visual music.” 


HauN, RuTH R. 
Speech, IV, 1 


The author makes a plea for world-minded- 
ness in dramatic presentations. 


“World Theatre,” Today’s 
(January, 1956), 20-22. 


Macon, JERO. “Sliding Wagon Stage,” Players 
Magazine, XXXII, 3 (December, 1955), 59. 
The author describes a device for rapid 

scene-changing in the marionette theatre. 


Rusin, Jort E. “Lighting Facilities for the High 
School Stage (Part Two),” Dramatics, XXVII, 
4 (January, 1956), 8-9, 34. 

Having discussed the principles of selecting 
lighting units for the high school stage under 
the headings of adaptability, simplicity, flexi- 
bility, and safety, the author devotes his atten- 
tion in this article to the light layout, discussing 
units in front of the proscenium arch and units 
behind it. Line drawings clarify the text. 


Trumpo, CHARLES R. “Costumes of the Eliza- 
bethan Era,” Dramatics, XXVII, 4 (January, 
1956), 11, 30. 

The author describes the dress of men and 
women of both peasant and upper classes. Two 
sketches illustrate the article. 


Wiant, Ropert M., and MILLER, JAMEs H. “Story 
of a Stagehouse,” Players Magazine, XXXII, 
3 (December, 1955), 66-67. 

The authors describe a method of overhead 
masking for a proscenium, supplementing their 
description with a sketch. The virtues of this 
masking are that it provides easy, safe access 
to lighting equipment (including a projector), 


saves money, and is aesthetically pleasing. ‘The 
authors supply their addresses, and invite fur- 
ther inquiry. 


Wiccins, Vircinia. “To Climb Steep Hills,” 
Dramatics, XXVII, 4 (January, 1956), 7, 35- 
A valiant teacher tells the story of a six-year 

climb to school and community recognition of 
the dramatic productions of a 147-student high 
school with a sympathetic principal who “en- 
joys theatre himself and believes that a good 
high school dramatics program reaches most 
of the important objectives of education.” This 
article may aid and abet others who are just be- 
ginning such a climb. 


FORENSICS 
CARMACK, WILLIAM R., JR., and PHIFER, GREGG. 

“An Experiment Comparing Discussion With 

Debate,” The Southern Speech Journal, XXI1 

(Spring, 1956), 189-194. 

There is little research in the relative values 
of discussion and debate. In the study they 
here report the authors attempted to ascertain 
whether a college audience retained more fac- 
tual information concerning a controversial 
subject after listening to a discussion or to a 
debate. The findings indicate no significant 
difference. It would be interesting to make a 
similar study of a high school audience. 


DruM, Date D. “The Debate Judge as a Ma- 
chine,” Today’s Speech, IV, 2 (April, 1956), 
28-31. 

After presenting the argument that our cur- 
rent system of debating (with a judge taking 
copious notes and the debaters speaking as if 
they were dictating to a public stenographer) 
is not realistic, the author makes a radical 
suggestion: “Suppose, for instance, that judges 
were forbidden to take notes.” He predicts not 
only that no dire consequences would ensue, 
but also that “on the contrary, the debaters 
might, thereby, be forced to speak as one would 
speak in a normal human manner...” He also 
expresses the opinion that to substitute audi- 
ences for judges would be even more realistic. 


THORNTON, HELEN G. “Improving the Foren- 
sics Program,” The Southern Speech Journal, 
XXI (Winter, 1955), 133-137- 

In an attempt to discover why so many stu- 
dents by-pass forensics, the author interviewed 
162 persons (of whom 129 were undergradu- 
ates), asking them the questions, “What's wrong 
with our program?” and “Why doesn’t our pro- 
gram attract the students we want?” From the 
replies she received, she concluded that (1) the 
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program needed more publicity, (2) judging 
should be improved, (3) tournament procedures 
need improvement, and (4) students feel they 
deserve credit for work in forensics. The author 
includes in her article many direct quotations 
voicing student opinion. 


ORAL INTERPRETATION 
CAMPBELL, Roy. “Memories of Dylan Thomas 
at the B.B.C.,” Poetry, LXXXVII (November, 
1955), 111-114. 
A close friend and radio director of the late 
Welsh poet records interesting reminiscenses of 
their association. 


O'DONNELL, JAMES P. “What Happened to 
These Children?” The Saturday Evening Post, 
CCXXVIII, 26 (24 December, 1955), 26-27, 
54°55: 

Reading the findings concerning the legendary 
Pied Piper of Hamelin resulting from recent 
investigations may provide the oral reader with 
inspiration for a lecture-recital of Browning's 
narrative poem. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 
BLACK, MARTHA E., and Lupwic, RUTH ANN S. 

“Analysis of the Games Technic,” The Journal 

of Speech and Hearing Disorders, XXI (June, 

1956), 183-187. 

The authors point out that teachers have 
long recognized that children’s natural love of 
games makes them valuable tools in teaching. 
Emphasizing certain cautions, the authors ex- 
plain in detail certain criteria for evaluating a 
game as a tool for speech correction. 


DuncAN, MELBA Hurp. “Emotional Aspects of 
the Communicative Problem in Cerebral Pal- 
sy,” Cerebral Palsy Review, XVI, 4 (July-Au- 
gust, 1955), 19-23. 

This article should prove helpful to therapists 
working with children who have any problem 
in communication. The author introduces her 
subject by stating that not only the layman, but 
also the therapist or medical specialist, often 
fails to appreciate “the full extent of inroads on 
communication which can be made by trauma 
in the psychological areas of development.” She 
stresses the need for empathy, accompanied by 
knowledge and insight, in working with chil- 
dren who have difficulty in communicating. 
She points out that with such children the first 
approach is not with “tongue exercises, breath- 
ing exercises or an effort to ‘lay in’ speech,” 
but, rather, by cultivating self-confidence in the 


child through satisfying experiences accompa- 
nied by techniques of therapy which meet in. 
dividual needs. 


FLORES, PurA M., and Irwin, Orvis C. “Status 
of Five Front Consonants in the Speech of 
Cerebral Palsied Children,” The Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, XXI (June, 
1956), 238-244. 

This article is a report of a study of cerebral- 
palsied children’s articulation of [p], [b], [m], 
[d], and [t], as elicited by pictorial and verbal 
stimulation. Results of the study indicate that 
in the articulation of the sounds in the initial 
and final positions there is no significant dif. 
ference in the responses to the two types of stim- 
uli; that in articulating the sounds in a medial 
position, verbal stimulation elicits more correct 
responses; the rank order of ease of production 
is initial, medial, and final positions; and that 
results differ from school to school. 

The authors cite the names of the participat- 
ing schools [for cerebral-palsied children] and 
the test words they used in their study. 


FREEMAN, GERALD G., and SONNEGA, JAMES A, 
“Peer Evaluation of Children in Speech Cor- 
rection Class,” The Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, XX1 (June, 1956), 179 
182. 

Ihe authors have based this article on studies 
they made to test the “general assumption that 
a speech handicap is a social handicap—that a 
speech disorder tends to reduce the social ac- 
ceptance of a child.” A total of 133 children 
enrolled in the third and fourth grades in a 
public school were the subjects. The authors 
present in detail their method of acquiring 
data. According to their findings, there is no 
basis for the assumption that speech defects 
cause social rejection. 


GRANT, Murray. “How One Health Department 
Helps the Handicapped,” U. 8. Public Health 
Reports, LXX (December, 1955), 1201-1204. 


After learning from a 1953 report that a 
considerable portion of the total expenditure 
for rehabilitation in Cattaraugus County, New 
York, went for transporting patients to Buf 
falo because of the lack of rehabilitation spe- 
cialists in the home county, county authorities 
established a local center. Cases of cerebral 
palsy and poliomyelitis provide the heaviest 
load. Most of the patients need physical, oc 
cupational, and speech therapy. The author be 
lieves that the patients derive many benefits 
from receiving treatment at home. 
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LAFoLtetre, A. C. “Parental Environment of 
Stuttering Children,” The Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XXI (June, 1956), 
202-207. 

Parents of 85 stuttering children and parents 
of 50 non-stuttering children took a battery of 
self-administered tests. Results of the tests re- 
veal that parents of the experimental group 
showed a greater tendency toward submissive- 
ness than did the parents of the control group, 
and that the fathers of the experimental group 
showed a greater tendency toward submissive- 
ness than did the mothers. According to notes 
they enclosed with their completed test papers, 
many mothers had had the advantage of par- 
ent education on stuttering while their chil- 
dren were enrolled in speech clinics. 


REYNOLDs, Lyte Gorpon. “The School Adjust- 
ment of Children with Minimal Hearing 
Loss,” The Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, XX (December, 1955), 380-384. 
The author designed this study as a test of 

the hypothesis that children with a mild hear- 
ing loss do not adjust to their school environ- 
ment so well as do pupils with normal hearing. 
Using audiograms in the files of the San Fran- 
cisco public schools, the author selected 36 hy- 
pacusic children, matching them with an equal 
number of children with normal hearing. The 
criteria he used to measure school adjustment 
included achievement tests, personality tests, 
ratings by teachers on behavior and personality, 
and school records of achievement and attend- 
ance. 

There appeared to be no significant differ- 
ences between the children in the two groups. 
The author suggests further research on the 
hypothesis that training in lipreading helped 
the members of the hypacusic group to compen- 
sate for their hearing loss. 


SaANsoM, Ciive. “Speech and Spelling,” The 
Journal of Education, LXXXVII (December, 


1955), 540-542. 


The author urges us not to sacrifice speech 
on the altar of correct spelling. He states that 
fluent speech—‘clear, happy, expressive, con- 
structive use of speech in situations natural to 
their age and interests’—should be the “basic 
training in the infant school.” He points out 
that unless we encourage oral expression on 
every possible occasion, the children’s written 
work will suffer. 

He suggests that “infant teachers” should not 
be tempted to take liberties with the sounds 
of speech, pronunciation, word and _ syllable 


stress, phrasing and pace in their efforts to 
teach children to spell. 


SCHNEIDERMAN, NorMA. “A Study of the Rela- 
tionship Between Articulatory Ability and 
Language Ability,” The Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XX (December, 1955), 
359-364. 

The author reports a study in which she 
attempted to investigate the relationship be- 
tween the articulatory ability and language abil- 
ity of children six and seven years old. The 
subjects were 7o children (41 boys, 29 girls) in 
first grade classes at two schools. The author 
tested them for mental age, spoken vocabulary, 
and teacher’s rating of their linguistic profi- 
ciency and articulatory ability. 

The author concludes that “articulatory abil- 
ity was significantly associated with high scores 
in language ability when the mental and 
chronological ages of the subjects were not 
matched.” Matching the subjects for mental 
and chronological ages revealed the same trend 
as for the unmatched group. 


SuTTON, Eppre Ler. “Integrating Speech Ther- 
apy with Language Arts,” The Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, XX (Decem- 
ber, 1955), 376-379- 

In this practical article the author discusses 
a plan for integrating the work in speech cor- 
rection classes with the regular curriculum for 
language development. She points out that such 
a plan reinforces the speech therapy and also 
provides an opportunity for improved co-op- 
eration between speech therapist and classroom 
teacher. She cites many specific examples which 
should be helpful in setting up such a program. 


User, ANN. “When Your Baby Starts to Talk,” 
Better Homes and Gardens, XXXIV _ (Febru- 
ary, 1956), 122, 148. 


Although the author wrote this article for 
parents, speech correctionists will find it inter- 
esting. They will agree, in general, with the 
summary of speech development; they will agree 
with the advice that parents resist all tempta- 
tion to use “baby talk”; they will certainly 
agree that parents should give the child a chance 
to talk. However, they may raise some protest- 
ing voices against the author’s optimistic close, 
“Where there’s no physical defect your child 
will do all right.” 


ZEDLER, Empress YOuNG. “Effect of Phonic 
Training on Speech Sound Discrimination 
and Spelling Performance,” The Journal of 
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Speech and Hearing Disorders, XXI (June, 

1956), 245-249. 

The author points out that the success of 
speech correction programs in public schools 
depends largely on the extent to which the 
speech correctionist and the classroom teacher 
supplement each other’s work. She reports a 
study designed to test the effect of phonic 
training on speech sound discrimination and 
written spelling performance, describing the 
methodology she used. Results seem to indi- 
cate that both speech sound discrimination 
ability and spelling performance improve sig- 
nificantly with phonetic training, and that there 
is a significant relationship between these vari- 
ables, thus implying that both classroom teach- 
er and speech correctionist should profit by co- 
ordinating their work with them. 


MOTION PICTURES 
BARNES, PETER. “The Director on Horseback,” 

The Quarterly of Film, Radio, and Televi- 

sion, X (Spring, 1956), 281-287. 

This is a critical study of John Huston’s 
films “of real importance,” to some extent sup- 
porting the author’s contention that “Ameri- 
can film artists need Hollywood just as much 
as Hollywood needs them.” 


Connor, Epwarp. “The Composer on_ the 
Screen,” Films in Review, VII (April, 1956), 
164-170. 

The author's thesis is that “In the main, com- 
posers have not fared as well on the screen 1s 
their compositions. Their lives have been ro- 
manticized beyond belief and even recognition.” 
He supports this statement with consideration 
of film treatment of the lives of classical com- 
posers, reserving others for later essays. 


DeMiLLe, Ceci. B. “After 70 Pictures,” Films 

in Review, VII (March, 1956), 97-102. 

On 22 January of this year the Screen Pro- 
ducers Guild presented its Milestone Award to 
Cecil B. DeMille in recognition of his forty- 
three years of work in film. This article is a 
transcription of his acceptance speech. In it 
he attacks the concept of “re-issues”: “We do 
not say that someone re-issues Hamlet or Lo- 
hengrin” and the projection of silent master- 
pieces at sound speed, and pays tribute to the 
genius of D. W. Griffith. He then outlines the 
film makers’ grave responsibility in the world 
today, responsibility to the world, to morals, 
and to art. 


Fenn, Greorce N. “Film Progress in Brazil,” 


The Quarterly of Film, Radio, and Televi. 

sion, X (Spring, 1956), 253-256. 
“. .. In the past Brazil has lacked film makers 
who could face and solve the many problems 
of production, and achieve both artistic and 
commercial success. Difficulties still remain, but 
the pioneer period is over, and one can now 
sense a new dynamic impulse.” 


GELTZER, GEORGE. “William C. De Mille,” Films 
in Review, VII (June-July, 1956), 264-271. 
The fame of his younger brother, Cecil B., 

has largely overshadowed that of the late Wil- 

liam C. DeMille, who after three decades of 
theatrical and motion picture work became 

Chairman of the Department of Drama at the 

University of Southern California at its incep- 

tion in 1945, continuing in that post until two 

years before his death in 1955. 


Gray, Hucu. “When in Rome... (Part J),” 
The Quarterly of Film, Radio, and Televi- 
sion, X (Spring, 1956), 262-272. 

The author amusingly records some of his 
experiences and observations during the filming 
of Quo Vadis in Rome. Apparently Part II will 
be his reminiscences of the making of Ulysses, 


HOUSEMAN, JOHN. ‘“How—and What—Does a 
Movie Communicate?” The Quarterly of 
Film, Radio, and Television, X (Spring, 1956), 
227-238. 

“, . . For all that it is largely unspoken and 

partly unrealized, . . . there is communicated 

by our motion pictures some vague reflection 
and some weak echo of the American Dream.” 


Kova, Francis. “Cannes 1956,” Films in Re- 

view, VII (June-July, 1956), 241-246. 

In his annual analysis and report from 
Cannes, Francis Koval concludes that although 
the festival was a rousing commercial success 
(between eight and nine million dollars’ worth 
of business in eighteen days), it was an artistic 
failure. The reason for this failure was prob- 
ably the officials’ “sensitivity,” which led them 
to withdraw from the festival any film which 
any nation considered offensive. 


LILLICH, MEREDITH. 
Screen,” Films in Review, VII 
1956), 247-260. 

The author lists films based on Shakespeare's 
plays, from the American Mutoscope and Bi- 
ograph excerpt from Macbeth to Olivier’s Rich- 
ard III. There have been a total of sixty-six 
films based on twenty-two of Shakespeare's 
thirty-three plays. Surprisingly, there were 
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more silent Shakespeare films than there have 
been sound, although most of the former were 
of little or no lasting value. 


MACGOWAN, KENNETH. “When the _ Talkies 
Came To Hollywood,” The Quarterly of 
Film, Radio, and Television, X (Spring, 1956), 
288-301. 

This chapter from Professor Macgowan’s 
forthcoming book, The Film of Yesterday and 
Tomorrow, includes consideration of “New Play- 
ers for Old,” “Playwrights and Directors from 


Broadway,” “The Frozen Camera,” ‘Problems 
of Sound Recording,” “Putting Movement Back 
on the Screen,” “The Opponents of Sound,” 


“Sound Eliminates Subtitles,” “Dialogue Makes 
the Film More Significant,’ “Sounds that Si- 
lent Films Needed,” “Contrapuntal Sound That 
is Realistic,” Eisenstein’s ‘Monolog’ Becomes 
Narration,” and “Making the Talkies Filmic.” 


MITCHELL, GEORGE. “The Cameraman,” Films 
in Review, VII (January, 1956), 7-18; (Febru- 
ary, 1956), 67-76. 

In this two-part essay the author traces the 
tise of the motion picture cameraman from a 
crank-turning amateur a little more than half 
a century ago to today’s technician mastering 
many thousands of dollars’ worth of equip- 
ment. The first article is devoted to the silent 
camera, the second to the sound. The author 
notes the importance of the cameraman in cin- 
ematic art and the fact that in the early days 
the director and cameraman were the same per- 
son. He describes as well the mechanical de- 
velopment of camera, lighting equipment, and 
the evolution of photographic techniques. 


NICHOLSON, IRENE. “Mexican Films: Their Past 
and their Future,” The Quarterly of Film, 
Radio, and Television, X (Spring, 1956), 248- 
252. 

In the brief space of five pages the author 
presents a surprising amount of historical and 
critical materials concerning Mexican films, of 
which “there is very little that can be sent 
abroad except to Spanish-speaking countries 
and the Spanish-speaking sections of the United 
States.” 


SCHEIN, Harry. “Mankind on the Border,” The 
Quarterly of Film, Radio, and Television, X 
(Spring, 1956), 257-261. 

This review (translated by Waldemar Wes- 
tergaard and Erik Wahlgren from the original, 
which appeared in a Swedish magazine, Bon- 
niers Litterdra Magasin) of Catl Th. Dreyer’s 


The Word includes a brief consideration of the 
Danish director’s techniques and his best films. 


SEATON, Georce. “A Comparison of the Play- 
wright and the Screen Writer,” The Quar- 
terly of Film, Radio, and Television, X 
(Spring, 1956,) 217-226. 

This is the text of a talk Mr. Seaton de- 
livered at the AETA conference in New York 
in December, 1955. His comparison of the 
distinctly different types of writing the two 
media require should interest the student of 
film appreciation as well as the student of play- 
or screenwriting. 


SPRINGER, JOHN. “Farewell Frankie . . . Bye, 
Bye Blanche!” Films in Review, VIL (May, 
1956), 198-201. 

The author lists some of the film classics 
which their producers have now made available 
for television. 


STERN, SEYMOUR. “The Cold War Against Da- 
vid Wark Griffith,” Films in Review, VII 
(February, 1956), 49-59. 

The official biographer of D. W. Griffith pre- 
sents here an unhappy postscript to the great 
director's career. He analyzes the Communist 
attack (which has been going on for some 
time) against Griffith’s place in film history and 
aesthetic. The Birth of a Nation and Orphans 
of the Storm, two of Griffith's greatest films, are 
most often targets. In addition to charging 
him with a reactionary viewpoint, the Commun- 
ists accuse Griffith of having held obsolete 
ideas, of being a “mere entertainer,” and of 
lacking social consciousness. They assert that 
he went into an “early decline,” and even 
that he claimed or received credit for others’ 
innovations. 

. “The Soviet Directors’ Debt to D. W. 
Griffith,” Films in Review, VII (May, 1956), 
202-209. 

Here Stern analyzes Griffith’s actual influence 
on Soviet directors in contrast to what the lat- 
ter say about it. “ ... all the great Soviet di- 
rectors . . . have repeatedly acknowledged their 
indebtedness to the creative achievements of 
Western directors, and especially to those of 
David Wark Griffith. These tributes, without 
exception, were made before the Stalinist dicta- 
torship found it ‘expedient,’ or necessary, to 
distort history beyond any resemblance to uni- 
versally admitted facts.” 





WALD, MALVIN. “1955's Short Documentaries,” 
Films in Review, VII (April, 1956), 152-156. 
The author reviews the short documentary 
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films which their producers submitted to the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
for Academy Award consideration to support 
his thesis that America is fast taking lead 1n 
documentary production. “I was struck first by 
the quality and large number of American doc- 
umentaries, and the decreasing number and 
originality of the foreign ones.” 


WILLIAMSON, MAy Gorpon. “Film Appreciation 
in Scottish Schools,” The Quarterly of Film, 
Radio, and Television, X (Spring, 1956), 273- 
280. 

Teachers of speech might well adopt Miss 
Williamson's plan for units in film appreciation 
in their classes, of course making necessary 
adaptation to the different conditions in Scot- 
land and the United States. 


PELEVISION 


DIANA, Lewis, and ELkus, LEONORE. “Educa- 
tional Television in Pittsburgh,” The Quar- 
terly of Film, Radio, and Television, X 
(Spring, 1956), 312-317. 

This is a report of a survey of the population 
residing within a seven-mile radius of the trans- 
mitting tower of WQED, Pittsburgh’s educa- 
tional television station. The authors report 
their findings under the headings of “Viewer 
and Nonviewer Differences in Occupation” and 
“Viewer and Nonviewer Program Favorites.” 
rhe article closes with a statement of the “Prob- 
lems Facing WQED.” As might be expected, the 
chief one is financial. 


HERRIDGE, ROBERT. “ “Camera Three’—an Adven- 
ture in Education,” The Quarterly of Film, 
Radio, and Television, X (Spring, 1956), 302- 
31l. 

“AS A WRITER-PRODUCER in television, 

I am concerned with the process by which ma- 


terial, more specifically, educational material, 
is translated into concrete audio and _ visual 
forms for television.” So begins this thought. 
ful essay on television as an art form. Stating 
that “Television has its own elements, its own 
first principles, its own demands and limita. 
tions,” the author urges writers, directors, and 
producers in television to discover these prin- 
ciples, elements, demands, and limitations of 
the medium, instead of merely aping pre-ex- 
isting art forms or mechanically reproducing 
their products. 


HILLIARD, Ropert. “TV Influence on Playwrit- 
ing,” Players Magazine, XXXII, 3 (December, 
1955)» 54: 


An instructor in playwriting notes the in- 
fluence of television dramatic programs on stu- 
dent compositions for the stage, deplores some 
of the results, and makes tentative suggestions 
of some means of resolving the problems thus 
arising. ; 
MoREHEAD, Hubert. “Television and Learning,” 

Educational Leadership, XIII (December, 

1955), 167-171. 


The author formulates the questions which 
the introduction of television as a major in- 
strument of education raises: 

1. Is television helping us to develop free, 


democratic citizens in the schools—creative, 
imaginative students who have varied interests 
in and deep appreciation of the fine arts of 


music, theatre, and literature? 


2. Is television offering to students those 
materials and experiences that it can provide 
better than can any other educational instru- 
ment? 


3. How can we increase the use of television 
in education? 
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Jon Hopkins, Editor 


TAPES 

REVOLUTION THROUGH REGENERA- 
TION. By Peter Marshall. 30 mins. [Low fi- 
delity.] Charles G. Reigner Library. Mg369-2. 


“*Therefore,’ declares Paul, ‘if any man be 
in Christ, he is a new creature: old things are 
passed away; behold, all things are become new.’ ” 
With this opening sentence Peter Marshall pro- 
ceeds to address his congregation who believe 
in Christ intellectually, “with their heads, and 
minds,” but not with their “hearts.” Since 
they (and all men) were created to be “de- 
pendent upon God” and yet live as if they 
were independent of Him, Mr. Marshall finds 
them confused and frustrated, having missed 
the great highroad of real religious faith. He 
believes that such people are not satisfied and 
directs his whole message to them. By appeals 
to scripture, logic, and experiences of the good 
and bad, Mr. Marshall seeks to persuade his 
audience to surrender their “wills, to rely com- 
pletely upon God.” Such submission, if com- 
plete, will them 
changes in 


cause to experience real 
outlook, thinking, purpose, and 
values, and will consequently bring about a 
“Revolution through Regeneration,” as a final 
result of their desire and willingness to receive 


divine help in the perfecting of their lives. 

This sermon is an excellent example of 
personality,” i.e., truth 
preached through the speaker’s character and 
affections, as well as through his whole intel- 
lectual and moral being. But to me the most 
noteworthy characteristic of this sermon is Mr. 
Marshall's analysis, approach, and his thorough 
and constant audience adaptation. Peter Mar- 
shall faces real people, whose circumstances, 
problems, and successes and failures in meet- 
ing those problems he sympathizes with and 
understands thoroughly. He not only speaks 
with, but also seems to sit with, the man in 
the pew, and he never for a moment fails 
to keep his audience foremost in mind. 


“preaching through 


Marshall’s style is clear, concrete, and inter- 
esting. His incidental and guarded but taste- 
ful employment of humor is noteworthy. Origi- 
nality and naturalness characterize his style. 
He makes excelient choice and judicious and 


timely use of appropriate illustrations and an- 
alogies. His use of contrast and pause and his 
stress of key words and phrases, coupled with 
wide range and variation of pitch, aid his pres- 
entation considerably. These and many other 
characteristics make this an excellent sermon for 
listening and for classroom study. 


THE KNOCK AT MIDNIGHT. By D. T. Niles. 
go mins. Charles G. Reigner Library. W927- 
B4. 


This sermon develops the theme that in- 
dividuals who desperately need it surround, 
seek, and question the church. Those who 
“knock at midnight” are often disappointed by 
their reception and turn away in disillusion- 
ment. Many times they are led into cynicism 
and despair, which tend to destroy their sense 
of the traditional distinctions in human be- 
havior; meanwhile, the church, busying herself 
in discharging her Christian “duty” through 
machinery, institutions, and techniques, is fail- 
ing to exercise the crucial evangelistic require- 
ments of sincere love of and true friendship for 
all those who need her help. 


The speaker’s earnestness and sincerity and 
the depth, scope, and vitality in his choice and 
handling of materials characterize this sermon. 
The delivery is only moderately conversational 
and direct. Perhaps most impressive from the 
viewpoint of speech analysis is the unusually 
effective use of extended analogy. 


In contrast to Peter Marshall’s highly dra- 
matic, intense, and original style, Dr. Niles’ 
manner of expression tends toward a rather 
slow and meditative manner. Nor does he adapt 
so constantly and directly to his audience. His 
voice, however, is superior to Marshall's in 
quality (although not in range or total effec- 
tiveness), being more pleasant, resonant, and 
masculine. Generally speaking, Dr. Niles does 
not so consistently maintain so high a level of 
interest, largely because his content and deliv- 
ery are not so constantly nor so widely appeal- 
ing. 

Oris CASTELBERRY, 
Colgate University 
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WHO CAN TAKE IT? By Peter Marshall. 22 
mins. [Low fidelity.] Charles G. Reigner Li- 
brary. M369-3. 


Why did so many people listen so receptively 
to Peter Marshall? In human terms, what dis- 
tinguished his sermons from those of many 
other capable, consecrated preachers? The tape 
recording of his war-time sermon, “Who Can 
Take It?” provides excellent reference material 
for individual or class analysis of these ques- 
tions. 

It is obvious that the appeal of his preach- 
ing did not lie primarily in the profundity of 
his insight, but in his rare ability to give 
warmth, beauty, and relevance to concepts which 
would have sounded like platitudes if others had 
stated them. At a climactic point in this ser- 
mon he says, “We have the faith that out of 
this tragedy and sorrow there will come a 
better world, a brighter tomorrow, and a richer 
life.” From him this assurance does not sound 
like part of a high school valedictory address, 
partly because he makes it clear that he is not 
advocating an “easy answer” cult, that “Christ 
has promised, not to save us from trouble, but 
to save us in it.” Basically, however, he gives 
life to such elementary concepts through his 
literary style, his contagious enthusiasm, and 
his use of illustrative materials. 

His style is poetic in the manner of Robert 
Burns, rather than of T. S. Eliot. He conveys 
his enthusiasm and charm through sheer artis- 
try in the use of his vocal mechanism. 

Critics of homiletics will probably regard the 
bulk of this sermon as an illustrative excursion 
from the text. After a brief exposition of the 
relation of Ezekiel’s situation to the twentieth 
century, Marshall tells a parable of an oyster 
and a grain of sand, and it is thirteen minutes 
before he returns to Ezekiel. Meanwhile, like 
Ezekiel’s wheel within a wheel, there have 
been many illustrations within the central il- 
lustration. Almost all of them refer to popular 
arts or to everyday experiences with which lis- 
teners may identify themselves. By the time 
Marshall has linked Ezekiel to the pearl and 
the inevitable oyster (as well as to the not-so- 
inevitable pearly gates) no one is left wonder- 
ing what he has said, in itself such a rare 
achievement that it alone helps to explain 
Marshall’s renown. 


THE CROSS, THE PLEDGE OF GOD'S LOVE. 
By Donald G. Miller. 30 mins. Charles G. 
Reigner Library. M646-11. 

This sermon provides an interesting contrast 
to Peter Marshall’s style. Dr. Miller also 


achieves clarity, but with a minimum of jj. 
lustrative material and with a restrained style 
of delivery. In this analysis of the possible 
bridges across the chasm between God and 
man, he weaves precise statements into an or. 
derly pattern. Occasionally there is a colorful 
strand, such as, “God is not just an overgrown 
man, nor is man just an underdeveloped God,” 
Or another: “The tragedy of man is to know 
what God knows, but not to be what God js,” 


His oral style is very deliberate, but more 
forceful than detached. The presence of several 
very slightly distracting speech mannerisms 
provides material for laboratory analysis. 


WE INTEND TO STAY TOGETHER. By G. 
Bromley Oxnam. Charles E. Reigner Library, 
Woe27-A1. 


Dr. Oxnam delivered this sermon at the open- 
ing session of the 1954 Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Evanston, Illinois. Re- 
porting the service for The Christian Century, 
Harold E. Fey wrote of the sermon, “It was a 
sort of symphonic sermon, or sermonic sym- 
phony, on the Amsterdam pledge, ‘We intend 
to stay together.’”’ Vocally, Bishop Oxnam ex- 
presses a great vitality within the limits of a 
melodic pattern. 


One of the major analytical uses of this 
sermon will be in the study of its adaptation 
to a particular audience situation. Bishop Ox- 
nam faced a most difficult responsibility. His 
listeners included men who had come from 
abroad with grave reservations about America 
and American theology; on the other hand, do- 
mestic critics of his social views were to an- 
alyze, and even to dissect, his statements. How 
could he express the vital implications of the 
Gospel for this gathering without arousing an- 
tagonistic misunderstandings, or, on the other 
hand, resorting to meaningless platitudes? The 
following quotation may give some inkling of 
his approach to this dilemma: “It is not 
enough for us to repudiate, as we do, the 
atheism of orthodox communism; it is not 
enough for us to reject, as we do, a philosophy 
of materialism; it is not enough for us to 
repel, as we do, a fallacious theory of social 
development and an abhorrent concept of dic 
tatorship. Men who affirm that nothing can 
separate them from the love of God must also 
repudiate the practical atheism that lies in the 
oft-repeated affirmation that God is not rele- 
vant to all the activities of men.” 


JOHN BACHMAN, 
Union Theological Seminary 
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CHRIST, THE HOPE OF THE WORLD. By 
Robert L. Calhoun. 40 mins. Charles G. 
Reigner Library. Wo927-B1. 


This sermon was recorded at a plenary ses- 
sion of the World Council of Churches, meeting 
at Evanston, Illinois in August, 1954. It is a 
theological discourse adapted to a ministerial 
audience of church leaders and trained Biblical 
scholars. This tape might, therefore, be more 
profitable to a class in historical theology than 
to one primarily interested in homiletics. 


SERMON ON 1 PETER 4:7. By Geoffrey F. 
Fisher. Charles G. Reigner Library. F533-1. 


This tape contains a complete worship serv- 
ice at St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in Evans- 
ton, Illinois. In addition to a sermon by the 
Most Reverend Geoffrey F. Fisher, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the listener hears interpretative 
readings of liturgical and Biblical selections. 
The sermon, quite unlike the sharp theological 
and historical analysis by Calhoun, is an in- 
spirational message based on the text, “But the 
end of all things is at hand: be ye therefore 
sober, and watch unto prayer.” 


SERMON ON MATTHEW 5:44.45. By Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. 30 mins. Charles G. Reigner 
Library. N655-1. 


The ever-perplexing paradox of human suf- 
fering under God's providence is the theme 
of this sermon. Using as his text, “ ... for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust,” Niebuhr strikes a balance between 
the styles of the two preceding speakers. His 
sermon, delivered at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, holds implications for both the theolo- 
gian and the inspirational preacher. Teachers 
of public speaking for preachers can profitably 
use this and similar tapes as supplementary 
aids to sermon analysis. 

PAuL H. Boast, 
Oberlin College 


FILMS 


JULIUS CAESAR. Brandon Films, Inc., 1951. 
go mins. Sound. Black and white. Sale: apply; 
rental: apply. 


Play production classes in secondary schools 
and colleges could learn their art palatably from 
this excellent film. The sound, photography, 
and general production all merit a superior 
rating. 

PHOEBE LONG, 
Sycamore [lllinois] Public Schools 


GIVE ME LIBERTY. Teaching Film Custo- 
dians, Inc., 1929. 21 mins. Sound. Color. 
Rental: apply. 


Reading the king’s tax proclamation before 
the legislature inspires Patrick Henry to de- 
liver his “If this be treason” speech, in the 
course of which he hurls his famous challenge, 
“Give me liberty or give me death!” 

Presentation of this film can make the rela- 
tionship between public address and historical 
events clear to students, who can learn from it 
regardless of their academic level, in spite of 
a sound track which is no better than fair 


ELIZABETH DAvis, 
Bethlehem [Pennsylvania] Public Schools 


BREATHING. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1929. 15 min. Silent. Black and white. 
Sale: $24.00. 


This is a good biology film on respiration. 
It shows the nostrils, larynx, pharynx, trachea, 
esophagus, lungs, rib cage, and diaphragm, and 
the passage of the air through each. It presents 
an exposition of the exchange of gases in the 
lungs, and shows the action of the vocal folds. 
Beginning and ending with shots of sports, it is 
perhaps especially suited to an audience of 
boys. 

JEANNETTE ALLMAN, 
Canton [Ohio] Public Schools 








THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Waldo Phelps, Editor 
Assisted by Ordean Ness 


ADDITIONS: NEW COURSES, CURRICULA, 
AND FACILITIES 

The Department of Speech of Fresno State 
College has grown so during the past several 
years that beginning this year it is an inde- 
pendent division, rather than a unit of the 
Division of Fine and Practical Arts. John W. 
Wright heads the new division. 

Plans for a new speech building, to include 
a theatre, radio and television studios, and a 
clinic for speech correction, are now under way. 
Completion of the building is expected some 
time within the 1959-1960 academic year. The 
building will be a part of the new Fresno State 
College campus, the dedication of which will be 
some time in May, 1957. 





The School of Speech of Northwestern Uni- 
versity is expanding the film offerings in its 
Department of Radio and Television. 

Jack C. Ellis, Assistant Professor of Film, is 
developing this new area. Five film courses are 
open to Northwestern students this semester: 
“Introduction to Film,” a beginning production 
workshop in which small crews will actually 
produce short films; “Film for Television,” a 
survey of the uses of film and the vocational 
possibilities in film for commercial and educa- 
tional television; “Film History,” an outline 
of the contributions key countries and pro- 
ducers and directors have made from 1896 
to the present; “Modes of Film Communica- 
tion,” a study of the film as a unique “lan- 
guage” to convey information and affect atti- 
tudes; and “Film and Television Criticism,” a 
comparative study of the two media with spe- 
cial reference to important critical literature. 





The Department of Theatre and Speech 
at Tulane University has added to its offerings 
a graduate program in technical theatre de- 
sign leading to the degree of M.F.A. 





The speech staff at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles has moved into the new 
Humanities Building on the UCLA campus. 
The building has excellent facilities for the 
speech correction and hearing programs, a li- 
brary, a faculty lounge, separate offices for 


faculty members, and a small auditorium with 
a seating capacity of four hundred. 

The new building will be the scene of the 
annual UCLA workshop for high 
school students on Saturday, 13 October. Mar- 
tin Andersen and Waldo Phelps will be in 
charge of the workshop. 

On 20 October Elise Hahn will sponsor a 
program for members of the California Speech 
Therapy Association. Discussion will center on 
the integration of speech and hearing therapy, 
Children with hearing problems and _ general 
speech defects will participate in demonstra- 
tions. Lester Harris of Whittier College and 
Jacqueline Keester of Children’s Hospital will 
serve as co-ordinators. 


forensic 





During the past academic year the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Wisconsin 
conducted an experimental non-credit course in 
fundamentals of public speaking at the Wis- 
consin Home for Women, a correctional insti- 
tution at Taycheedah. The course combined 
correspondence and group instruction, Herman 
H. Brockhaus attending the first, middle, and 
last of nine class sessions. At other meetings, 
the students made tape recordings of speeches 
under the direction of a resident instructor, 
who mailed the tapes to Brockhaus. The latter 
recorded his comments on the speeches, return- 
ing the tapes to the Home for playback to the 
speakers. 


CONFERENCES, CONVENTIONS, 
FESTIVALS, AND INSTITUTES 

The Arkansas Chapter of National Collegiate 
Players has announced its Second Annual Play- 
writing Contest. It will award a first prize 
of one hundred dollars and a second prize of 
seventy-five dollars to the authors of the two 
best plays the judges select for production at 
the University of Arkansas. (The chapter re- 
serves the right to award no prize.) 

Only new plays (i.e., plays which have not 
been professionally produced) by playwrights resi- 
dent in the continental United States are eligible 
for entry in the contest. There is no re 
striction on subject matter, although the judges 
will give preference to plays upholding the dig- 
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nity of man. There is no restriction on the 
jength of play, although libretti for musical 
comedies, Operettas, and operas are not eligible. 


Manuscripts submitted must bear a_ post- 
mark no later than 1 October, 1956. Authors 
should attach to their entries a statement speci- 
fying dates of writing and previous production 
(if any), along with mention of any prizes, 
honors, or distinctions received. The judges 
will announce the awards to the winners, and 
will return all the manuscripts except those 
winning prizes no later than 31 December, 
1956. 

The Arkansas Chapter of National Collegiate 
Players reserves the right to produce prize 
plays for one year following the awarding of 
any prize, but does not guarantee production. 
If the chapter does not produce a prize-winning 
play within a year after the awarding of a 
prize, it forfeits the right to produce without 
consent of the author. 
self-addressed, 


stamped envelope with each manuscript, and 
mail it to 


Entrants should enclose a 


Department of Speech 
NCP Playwriting Contest 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 





The Speech Department of Bradley Uni- 
versity held its Sixth Invitational Speech Fes- 
tival for High Schools on 28 April. Events 
included radio broadcasting, original oratory, 
extemporaneous speaking, storytelling, debate, 
and discussion. 





The Hotel Sherman in Chicago was the 
site of the 1956 Central States Speech Associa- 
tion annual convention on 6 and 7 April. Over 
five hundred fifty members attended. 


John W. Taylor, Executive Director of Sta- 
tion WTTW, was the keynote speaker for the 
opening session. He spoke on the potential of 
educational television. 


The convention program included sectional 
meetings in the areas of Communication, Speech 
in the Elementary School, Forensics, Oral In- 
terpretation, Ministerial Training, Public Ad- 
dress, Radio and Television, Speech and Hear- 
ing, Speech in the Secondary School, and Thea- 
tre. The Illinois Speech Association, the Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Association, the 
American Forensics Association, the National 
Society for the Study of Communication, and 
the American Speech and Hearing Association 


co-operated with the Central States Speech As- 
sociation in planning and developing the pro- 
grams. 

The membership elected the following of- 
ficers at the business meeting: President, Wil- 
bur E. Moore, Central Michigan College of Ed- 
ucation; Vice-President, Gertrude ELlliff, South 
High School, Minneapolis; President-Elect, 
Wayne N. Thompson, Chicago Undergraduate 
Division, University of Illinois; and Executive 
Secretary, Halbert E. Gulley, University of 
Illinois. 

The Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis, will be 
the scene of the 1957 convention on 5 and 6 
April. 

Charles L. Balcer, immediate Past President, 
planned the 1956 convention. 





Problems of production, programming, and 
station management were the subjects of the 
sixth annual summer television workshop on the 
campus of Michigan State University during 
August. Teachers, administrators, and workers 
in commercial television attended seminars and 
laboratory meetings in the studios and _ class- 
rooms of Station WKAR-TV. 





The Bureau for Speech Improvement of the 
Board of Education of the City of New York 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary with a tea 
on Tuesday, 7 February. Guests were members 
of the Board of Education, Superintendent 
William Jansen, and members of the Board 
of Superintendents. 


Supplementary to the tea was an exhibit (on 
view from 7 to 15 February), “Forty Years of 
Speech Education.” Featured in the exhibit 
were examples of the corrective speech work of 
124 special teachers of speech in 584 elementary 
and junior high schools, and in the Bureau’s 
seven special centers for children with cerebral 
palsy and other severe speech handicaps. Also on 
view were examples of the work in speech cor- 
rection and speech arts classes in the city’s 
eighty-six high schools, with a staff of twenty- 
three chairmen of speech and 214 teachers of 
speech, serving approximately forty thousand 
students. 


Letitia Raubicheck, Director of the Bureau 
of Speech Improvement, planned the celebra- 
tion. Helen Gray and Gertrude Grant of the 
Art Department, under the supervision of 
Louise Gurren, designed the exhibit, which a 
committee of the Bureau executed. Evelyn Ul- 
ler, Leontine Murtha, and Evelyn Konigsberg, 
assisted by a committee of teachers of speech, 
made arrangements for the tea. 
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Part of the summer program at Oregon State 
College was a Communications Workshop in 
Radio and Television for Home Economics 
Teachers. The Department of Speech and the 
School of Home Economics co-sponsored the 
workshop. 





Thirty high school students received schol- 
arships to the Second Annual Montana High 
School Speech Institute during July. Courses 
and activities included public speaking, debate, 
declamation, choral speaking, voice and dic- 
tion, and dramatics. 





Members of the Speech Association of the 
Eastern States broke all records for attendance 
at their forty-seventh annual convention on 12, 
1g, and 14 April at the Hotel Statler, New 
York. 

The program consisted of sectional meetings, 
professional round tables, and demonstrations. 
Officers for 1956-1957 are President, Evelyn 
Konigsberg, Bureau for Speech Improvement, 
Board of Education, New York City; First Vice- 
President, J. Calvin Callaghan, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Second Vice-President, Muriel G. Leahy, 
Grover Cleveland High School, Ridgewood, 
New York; Executive Secretary, Paul D. Holtz- 
man, Queens College; and Editor of Publica- 
tions, Robert T. Oliver, The Pennsylvania 
State University. 





The Division of Services for Crippled Chil- 
dren, the University of Illinois Summer Ses- 
sion, and the Department of Speech co-spon- 
sored the twelfth annual Summer Residential 
Center for speech- and _ hearing-handicapped 
children from 25 June through 3 August. L. W. 
Olson served as co-ordinator of the program. 
James C. Kelly, E. Thayer Curry, and Marie 
Orr Shere were Speech and Hearing Supervisor, 
Supervisor of Audiological Measurements and 
Evaluations, and Supervisor of Cleft-Palate 
Cases, respectively. 


The Department of Speech also co-operated 
with the University Summer Session in spon- 
soring the Fifth Annual Summer Debaters 
Workshop from 17 June through 1 July. Six- 
teen outstanding debaters from Illinois high 
schools participated in discussion and debate 
training for next year’s topics. Wayne E. 
Brockriede directed the workshop; assisting him 
were Halbert E. Gulley, Hermann G. Stelzner, 
and others. 





The Department of Speech of the University 
of Maryland and the National Collegiate Play- 


ers jointly sponsored the first Maryland High 
School Drama Festival at the University of 
Maryland on 6 April. 


Casts from six schools selected from twenty 
casts participating in regional meets throughout 
the state attended. Members of the University 
Theatre staff evaluated the plays. Rudolph Pug. 
liese was in charge of the Festival. 





A feature of the summer session at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico was the High School 
Speech Institute, which provided outstanding 
high school students with extensive training 
in forensic activities. Other features of the 
summer session were workshops in communi- 
cation and in speech correction. 





Winner of the fifth annual National Contest 
in Public Discussion was the University of Vir- 
ginia. Second place went to Wisconsin State 
College, and third place to Idaho State College. 
Judges of the finals were Winston Brembeck, 
Halbert E. Gulley, 
University of Illinois; and J. V. Garland, Al- 
bion College. Wayne N. Thompson, Chicago Un- 
dergraduate Division, University of Illinois, is 
national sponsor of the contest, and this year's 
director was Lenore E. Evans, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division, University of Illinois. 


University of Wisconsin; 


The National Contest in Public Discussion is 
an annual event open to all colleges, universi- 
ties, and junior colleges in the United States. 
Participating schools prepare a twenty-five-min- 
ute program on the national question, making 
a tape recording of their program. Deadline for 
declaration of entry is 15 November, and tapes 
must be ready for mailing by 1 December. 
Either sponsor or director will be glad to fur- 
nish further material upon request. 





The Central and Northern California Sec- 
tions of the Western Speech Association will 
hold a joint conference in Sacramento some 
time in November. 

The Central California Section will hold its 
annual conference in Bakersfield in February, 
1957. Robert Clark, Bakersfield High School, 
is the current president. 





The Western Speech Association held its an- 
nual convention on the campus of the Uni 
versity of Oregon from 29 through 31 August. 
Subjects of the three general sessions were 
“Man Communicating with Man: A discussion 
of the commonality of communication in the 
various areas of speech,” “So You Want 
Write a Book: A discussion of the various 
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problems involved in writing and publishing 
a textbook,” and “Speech for Every Student: 
A general speech program carried through the 
grade school, high school, and college.” 


ON THE STAGE AND 

ON THE AIR 

Last season’s productions by Bradley Uni- 
yersity Theatre included Thornton Wilder's 
Our Town in November, Jean Anouilh’s 
Thieves’ Carnival in February, and Philip 
Barry's The Philadelphia Story in April. In 
April the group also presented This is Our 
Challenge before the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers in Peoria, closing the sea- 
son with a tour of local high schools with 
Our Town. Robert Cagle is the director. 





Series broadcast over Emerson College’s Sta- 
tion WERS last season included “Classroom of 
the Air,” a presentation of the latest develop- 
ments in speech arts; “Organ Recital,” featur- 
ing members of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists in “live” programs; “Voices in Verse,” 
on which Conrad Jameson read selections from 
classical literary works of the world; and “The 
Student Speaks,” a series of discussions of 
local, national, and international problems by 





students in argumentation and _ discussion 
classes. 
Radio and television broadcasts emanating 


from the Department of Speech of Fresno 
State College averaged fourteen hours per week 
last year. Among the radio series were “Cen- 
tennial Portraits,” “Collegiate Review,” “Bull- 
dog Roundup,” “The Comic Section of the 
Air,” “Tom Thumb Players,” and “Producers 
Workshop.” Important television series were 
“The Key,” “FSC Presents,” and “The Litera- 
ture of California,” an extension class taught 
by television. 

Theatre productions at Fresno State were 
The Caine Mutiny Court-Martial, directed by 
Phillip Walker, 12-21 January; Misalliance, di- 
rected by Alfred Sensenbach, 12-24 March; The 
Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, directed by Phil- 
lip Walker, 23 April-25, May; and as a mas- 
ter's thesis production directed by Fred Thorp 
and supervised by Alfred Sensenbach, The 
Beautiful People, 24-26 May and go May-1 
June. 





Mount Mercy College has been broadcasting 
a series of weekly radio programs over Sta- 
tion WJAS, Pittsburgh. The _ fifteen-minute 
shows depict the College in its role as a 
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teacher of women to be articulate in their ca- 
reers. All of the departments and most of 
the student organizations have contributed to 
the series, each dramatizing its particular ef- 
fect on the student. Mary Elizabeth Kane, Di- 
rector of Theatre and Radio, has been in 
charge of the programs. 


The College has also begun a series of pro- 
grams over Station WQED, the Pittsburgh edu- 
cational television station. The programs of- 
fer ideas concerning the care and instruction 
of children. The Departments of Home Eco- 
nomics, Biology, Speech, Music, and Nursing 
Education, and the Library have contributed 
to the series, which Thomas A. Hopkins, Chair- 
man of the Department of Speech, produces, 
and Robert Vance, of the WQED staff, directs. 





George W. Hendrickson directed Jean An- 
ouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival for presentation at 
Tulane University, 19-24 April. 





Frances Goulson directed Young April for 
the Pier Playhouse, Chicago Undergraduate Di- 
vision, University of Illinois, last spring. 

The Chicago Undergraduate Division has 
received a grant of $3,150 from the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center for the 
production of thirteen half-hour radio programs 
in a series, “Success in the Arts.” Participants 
in the program comprise a panel of an artist, 
a college teacher, a critic, and a permanent 
master of ceremonies, who delineate the nature 
of the creative process which produces artistic 
works. Fields included in the series are fic 
tion, acting, choreography, dance, poetry, ar- 
chitecture, painting, and music. Al Partridge, 
Supervisor of Radio and Television, is direct- 
ing the series, which the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasting will distribute by 
means of tape recordings. 


The Chicago Undergraduate Division has 
begun broadcasting a thirteen-week series of 
television programs over Channel 11, the edu- 
cational television station in Chicago. The se- 
ries takes the viewers on a tour through the 
College of Medicine of the University of Illi- 
nois, showing how doctors are trained, and the 
work of various departments. Members of the 
radio and television staff have been producing 
an average of one thirty-minute program per 
week over commercial television stations in 
Chicago. 





During the second semester the Illini Foren- 
sic Association of the University of Illinois 
presented an interesting series of programs 
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over Station WILL-TV. The title of the se- 
ries was “Youth Faces the Issues.” A _ panel 
of four college students discussed the back- 
ground of some controversial question, analyz- 
ing the problems involved, and considering 
possible solutions. A week later, two of the 
panelists returned to engage in cross-examina- 
tion debate of one of the issues emerging from 
the previous discussion. The third week, a 
new panel presented a new question to the 
television audience. David B. Strother served 
as moderator. 

The Playwright’s Workshop of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois presented three original one. 
act plays on 22 and 23 March, “Son of My 
Sorrow,” by Sid Hormel, “Late Lunch,” by 
Mary Ann Amsbary, and “Susannah and the 
Elders,” by Don Moreland. Mary H. 
directed the bill. 


Arbenz 





The twenty-five students comprising the 
University of Maryland Theatre Overseas 
Troupe recently completed a _ nineteen-day 
tour of Air Force bases in Iceland, the Azores, 
and Bermuda. Under the direction of E. 
Thomas Starcher, the group presented twenty- 
one performances of The Warriors Hus- 
band and variety acts. The troupe played in 
theatres and clubs and presented two _ per- 
formances on television in Iceland and the 
Portuguese Azores. 


The theatrical season on the campus included 
Holiday, Dark of the Moon, The Importance 
of Being Earnest, and Wonderful Town dur- 
ing the regular academic year, and Mr. Rob- 
erts, The Women, and The Warrior’s Husband 
during the summer. 





The University of Wisconsin Forensic Union 
and the Student Union Forum Committee have 
been co-operating in the presentation of a 
weekly program, “Quiz the Professor,” over 
Station WHA-TV. 





James A. 
ondary 


McMonagle, Co-ordinator of Sec- 
School Relations, Department of 
Speech, Wayne University, has been moderating 
a television program, “Parliamentary Law,” on 
Station WTVS. The television course offers one 
hour of undergraduate credit toward graduation 
from Wayne. 


FORENSICS 

Fresno State College debaters participated 
in four tournaments during the spring semes- 
ter: the Stockton College Tournament, the 
West Point Elimination Tournament at George 


Pepperdine College, the Pasadena College 
Tournament, and the University of Southem 


California Pentathlon. 





The Chicago Undergraduate Division of the 
University of Illinois had a_ successful 1955 
1956 debate season. Nineteen students partic- 
pated in nearly two hundred debates. The 
team won firsts in tournaments at Wayne Uni- 
versity and Illinois State Normal University, 
was undefeated at the District V tournament, 
and tied for first place at the Illinois Inter. 
collegiate Debate League tournament. Bernard 
Baum and Joe Wenzel qualified for the na- 
tional championships at West Point. Prior 
to this tournament their record for the season 
was thirty-two wins and four losses. 


FROM THE INTEREST GROUPS 

Under the chairmanship of John J. Pruis, 
the Interest Group in Speech in the Elemen- 
tary School plans to undertake one or more of 
the following projects: 
1. Preparation of a series of four or five ar- 
ticles on speech for professional journals in 
other fields than speech 
Study of the nature of speech 
which 
provide 


training 

teacher-training institutions now 

Study of the kinds of speech projects and 

programs in the elementary school 

j- Study of the nature and amount of the 
elementary 
speech. 


~ 


school teacher’s training in 





The Interest Group in Speech in the Sec- 
ondary School, under the chairmanship of 
Evelyn Konigsberg, is continuing its work on a 
course of study in fundamentals of speech for 
the high school. The group has completed 
its list of goals and objectives for such a 
course, and is now discussing the various units 
to be included. 


PERSONALS 
A. Craig Baird served as a visiting professor 
at the University of Washington during the 
summer session, teaching courses in advanced 
argumentation and rhetorical criticism. 
Visiting professors in the Division of Com- 
munications at the University of Southern 
California during the summer included Don- 
ald C. Bryant, Robert Harrington, Franklin 
Dunham, Allan Downer, George Stoney, W. 
Charles Redding, Agnes Moorehead, and Dal- 
las Smythe. 
Henry L. 


Ewbank, Sr., spent the summer 
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studying the history of Station WHA and the 
Wisconsin FM network under an appointment 
by the University Research Committee of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Frances Goulson spent the summer in Eu- 
rope, Visiting Spain, the Riviera, and southern 
Italy. 

On 1 July, Armand L. Hunter became Act- 
ing Head of the Department of Speech at 
Michigan State University, succeeding Wilson 
B. Paul, who is now Director of the Lecture- 
Concert Series. 

Barbara Jipson served as a writer-producer 
on the radio and television staff of the Chi- 
cago Undergraduate Division of the University 
of Illinois last year. 

Paul Kozelka is the current Director of Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference for the American 
Educational Theatre Association. 

Promotions at Fresno State College include 
those of Edwin Lombard to Professor of Radio 
and Television, Phillip Walker to Associate 
Professor of Theatre, and Richard Arnold to 
\ssistant Professor of Theatre. 

Thomas R. McManus and Martin T. Todar, 
Jr. have accepted appointments as Instructor 
in Speech at the University of Maryland. 

At the beginning of the spring semester 
Lawrence Norton accepted appointment as Dean 
of Men at Bradley University. He continues in 
his post as Director of Forensics. 

Robert T. Oliver left on 1 July for a two- 
and-a-half month stay in Seoul, Korea. While 
there he set up and conducted a course in 
communication skills for the staff of the Foreign 
Ministry of the Republic of Korea, completed 
the writing of a beginning textbook in speech, 
to be used in translation in high schools and 
in English in colleges, and instructed high 
school and college teachers in methods of teach- 
ing speech. Late in September he flew to 
Europe to meet his family, with whom he will 
spend a semester’s sabbatical leave in Italy and 
Switzerland. 

During the summer Carrie Rasmussen taught 
classes in creative dramatics and in communi- 
cations at Drury College, the first speech 
courses ever offered there. 

Donald Wilson has joined the speech cor- 
rection and audiology staff at Fresno State Col- 
lege. New members of the theatre staff there 
are Alvin Kaufman and Jeanette Pratt. 


a 
Valentine Barthold Windt died in Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, on 17 January, 1956. In his 
death the University community lost a man 
who for twenty-eight years contributed bril- 


liantly and with devotion to the creation of 
theatre. He was born in Budapest, Hungary, 
in 1901. He came with his parents to the 
United States in 1903, attended New York 
public schools, and through the naturalization 
of his father became a citizen in 1914. In 1921 
he was graduated from Cornell University with 
a Bachelor of Arts degree with honors in 
English Literature, and took his Master of Arts 
degree at Princeton University in 1922. He 
took graduate work in theatre at the Drama 
School of Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh, and studied at the American Lab- 
oratory Theatre in New York under Boleslav- 
sky and at the University of Iowa. Prior to 
joining the faculty of the University of Michi- 
gan he had been an instructor in English at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


In 1928 Windt came to the University of 
Michigan as an Instructor in Speech and the 
Director of Play Production for the Depart- 
ment of Speech. In his first years at the Uni- 
versity he initiated the expansion of program 
and set the standards of excellence of produc- 
tion by which the teaching of theatre arts at 
the University of Michigan has become estab- 
lished in a position of distinction. 

As a director, Windt was distinguished by 
catholicity of taste and acuteness of perception 
for all types and periods of dramatic literature. 
He was motivated by standards, rather than 
by theories, and his standards were of an ad- 
mirable simplicity and difficulty: artistic in- 
tegrity to the truth of each work of dramatic 
literature, and professional finish in every pro- 
duction, with the maximum development of the 
creativity which lay in his students. He taught 
primarily by the active process of production 
and with an inspirational devotion to what is 
best in theatre. Many of his students have 
attained distinction as actors, directors, and 
teachers. One of his effective accomplishments 
was his part in the co-ordination of the De- 
partment of Speech, the School of Music, and 
the Dance Program of the Department of 
Physical Education for Women in pioneering 
work in the production of operas in the edu- 
cational theatre; he directed two or more operas 
a year for twenty years. 

Windt worked with equal facility as direc- 
tor of professional actors in the University of 
Michigan Drama Season, 1940-1942 and 1949- 
1955. In this annual five-week season, he main- 
tained an educational training function by giv- 
ing a number of students each year the ex- 
perience of acting with representative and fore- 
most actors of the professional theatre. 
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Windt’s accomplishment as a director of 
educational theatre was widely recognized out- 
side the University, and he took an active part 
in national professional organizations. He was 
present at the organizational meetings of the 
American Educational Theatre Association in 
St. Louis in December, 1936, and served as act- 
ing president during most of 1945 and as presi- 
dent in 1946. He was one of the initially-in- 
vited membership of the National Theatre 
Conference, and a member of the American 
National Theatre and Academy, the Speech As- 
sociation of America, and Actors’ Equity As- 
sociation. 


For the Department of Speech, the Drama 
Season, and community groups, Windt person- 
ally directed 241 plays in Ann Arbor. His last 
production was a student-written play which 
opened on 8 December, 1955. 


His wide range 


of theatre included the first efforts of the young 
playwright as well as the monumental works in 
drama and opera, the beginning actor’s initial 
attempts as well as the finest professional per- 
formances. 

His final illness was mercifully short, and in 
the preceding weeks he was particularly happy 
in the subject, associations, and accomplish- 
ment of his last production. He grew through- 
out the years of his activity in imaginative 
insight and discipline of his art, and died at 
the height of his creative energy and capacity 
as a teacher. His death is a deeply-felt loss to 
educational and professional theatre, and to 
his students, colleagues, and friends. 


WILLIAM P. HALSTEAD 
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